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"Tia Barvor.— Peterton and Whites- 
‘town Were on opposite banks of the river, T. 

inhabitants.of the latter, for the purpose of fa- 
cilitating intercourse with their neighbours, de- 
termined on erecting a chain bridge. They 
‘contended that there had been such a mode of 
eoinmunication in former times, and that to 
keep pace with the improvements of the age, it 
‘was eXpedient to renew it. Whitestown was a 
‘comparatively small place, but its inhabitants 
were proud. and aristocratic, and Jooked with 
‘contempt on the large surrounding population 
who were in the habit of daily intercourse with 
Peterton by means of a commodious and sub- 
stantial boat, by which they broaght over 
the ‘most valuable products. Nothing would 
suffice. but a chain-bridge for ‘the people of 
-Whitestown, and the traditions which existe 
—ebout-the-old-bridge were hunted u 
and collected ‘to guide them in their fotu 
operations. The-three orders or classes of so- 


ciety in the town, however they differed on} 


other points, were agreed on this, that there 
had been a bridge-in former times which, al- 
though now sadly disjoined by. storms and 
freshets, might. still, with some trouble ani ex- 
pense, be made. as good as new. They main- 
tained moreover, that the original founders of 
Péterton had commenced this structure and 
that his descendants had carried on the origi- 
nal plan, and as they claimed relationship to 
the said founder, it behoved them to complete 
it. The people along shore, who were withal 
plain and honest and hard working too, laughed 
at the precise notions of their neighbours, and 
while they believed that the erection of such a 
bridge as was contemplated, was not only im- 
practicable; but useless if it were practicable, 
they contended that their boat was amply sufficient 
for all useful and necessary purposes; and as 
they were able daily to transport the most val- 
uable products of Peterton by means of the 
boat, they regarded the bridge-project as chi- 
merical, Although they would not participate 
in the enterprise, they were very willing to look 
on and see its failure. The inhabitants of 
Whitestown set to work seriously and in ear- 
nest to hunt up the inks of the old chain, which 
they presumed they would find laid up in old 
store-houses or sunk in the depths of the river. 


Their zeal was wonderful, and from the high- 


est to the lowest order of inhabitants all was 
anxiety and bustle. Every now and then the 
people along shore would hear the noise of re- 
joicing from the town as another and still anoth- 
er link of the old chain was found, and soon it 
was announced that all the missing parts had 
been discovered, and that it was only now neces- 
sary to put them together and completethe work. 
The people in the neighbourhood were exceed- 
ingly incredulous about the whole affair, and 
some of the curious ones who had been looking 
at the old links did not hesitate to say, that 
they were so corroded with rust that they 
would scarcely bear their own weight, much 
less that of a bridge. They had discovered 
too that some of the new links, were made of 
Scotch iron which was full of flaws. -Experi- 
enced ones gave it as their opinion that the riv- 
er was so full of eddies that the piers would be 
washed away as soon as they were built. The 
people of Whitestown attributed these and such 
like remarks, to captiousness and envy, be- 
cause the people along shore had none of the 
blood of gentility which ran in their veins, and 
which they alleged they had derived from their 
great ancestor, the founder of Peterton. To 
this the neighbours retorted, that the founder of 
Peterton was a good honest fisherman, who 
would be reluctant to own such stylish descend- 
ants, and if he was alive, his predilections would 
be in favour of their boat, in preference to 
these new fangled inventions. | 

The project, however, went on, and the abut- 
ment on the Whitestown side of the river was 


PHILADELPHIA—No.'\37 Sovrn Seventn Street. 


- were there, to tell what God had wrought 


the claims of consistency, and allowing more 


firmly and harmoniously asserted at Cincinnati. 


built, and some good substantial links were fixed 
in their places. ‘Those made of the Scotch 
_jron were also adapted to their places slightly 
coated with varnish. They soon, however, en- 
countered the difficulty which had been pre- 
dicted in relation to the piers, but it was at 
length surmounted by a plentiful use of Roman 
cement which fortunately was to be had in 
large quantities and at a low price. The old 
rusty links also, were brushed up and painted, 
but a practised eye could easily detect their 


weakness. An unexpected difficulty however} 


arose. The width of the river‘had’ been mis- 
calculated, and to the dismay of the builders, it 
was discovered, that in. spite of all their pre- 
caution, some of the connecting links were 
still missing. 
matter came up for deliberation, and various 
expedients were suggested to supply the defi- 


In commitice of the whole this! 


ciency. Some proposed a further search for 
the missing links, but it was replied that the 
old store houses had been thoroughly ran- 
sacked, andthe river most effectually dragged. 
Others suggested the substitution of wooden 
links which might be made to appear as good 


as genuine ones, and some very passable speci-| 


mens were exhibited. Fear of detection by the 
people along shore produced some hesitation in 
adopting this plan, although it was thought 
that wooden links would be sufficiently strong 
to bear the structure which was intended to be 
_ extremely light and only designed for foot-pas- 
' ‘sengers. Others suggested the substitution of 
links of brass, and this met with great favour 
and was at length partially adopted. It was 
found, however, that there were places where} 
neither of these expedients could be adopted, 
and as a matter of sheer necessity it was finally 
agreed to leave certain gaps over which it was 


pel. Every 


supposed an-experienced jumper could lea 
with little risk. At length it was announced 
in the Whitestown papers that the bridge w 


completed, and the people along shore were in- 
finitely amused to see their neighbours attempt- 
ing to cross; now. warily treading on those 
parts. supported by the rusty links, and then 
displaying their agility in clearing the gaps. 
As the bridge is a stock concern, shares may 
be had at a cheap rate by the adventurous and 
credulous. 


GENERAL ASSOCIATION OF NEW HAMPSHIRE.| 


This body met at Portsmouth on the 26th 
uit., and was well attended by many of the 
most gifted and pious ministers in the State. 
The exercises of the Association were greatly 
enlivened by numerous agents of besevolent 
societies, most of whom were eloquent advo- 
cates of the causes they represented. The 
Peace Society, the Seamen’s Friend’s Society, 
the Massachusett’s Sunday School Union, the 


American Sunday School Union, the Sabbath} Tespec 


Cause, the. Colonization Cause, the Christian 
Alliance, as well as the various State Associa- 
tions, forthe Bible, Foreign Missions, Educa- 
tion, &c., were all represented, briefly, but 
with great power and impressive persuasion. 
The revered and honoured missionaries, 
Temple of Smyrna, and Spaulding of Ceylon, 


among the Gentiles, and what renewed and re- 
doubled consecration she calls for, among the 
favoured churches of our owa land. 

Our delegate fromthe General Assembly, 
Rev. Prof. McGill, of the Western Theological 
Seminary, attended, and at an early hour, ac- 
cording to his instructions, directed the alten- 
tion of the Association to the recent action of 
the Assembly on the subject of Slavery, as an 
answer to their letter sent to the last Assembly. 

The whole proceeding on this subject was 
singular, and is not easily described. The 
first discussion of the subject was not enter- 
tained till our delegate was ont of the house, 
and after the usual time of recess, or adjourn- 
ment. The last discussion, when the report 
of the Committee was finally adopted, had been 
fixed, as the order of the day for Thursday, 
at 2 o’clock; but when he came, precisely at 
that hour, he learned, with surprise that, dur- 
ing his absence a short time in the forenoon, 
the whole subject had been finally disposed of. 
Late on Wegnesday evening, he had obtained 
an opportunity for addressing the Association, 
at considerable length on the subject; but the 
chairman of the committee, and many members 
of the body were absent; and the report was 
prepared, in the first instance, without the 
writer either having heard our representative, 
or having had the document of our Assembly 
‘before him. It was modified, ia important par- 
ticulars, afier it was read to the Association ; 
but we presume, it would have been more mo- 
dified, if there had been allowed a fuller and 
juster apprehension of the Assembly’s mean- 


ing. From the great courtesy and kindness) 


extended to him in aH other respects, Dr. Mc- 
Gill does not regard their treatment in this par- 
ticular, as intentionally discourteous. It may 
have been, because the Association felt them- 
selves crowded with business, and at a loss for 
time. But the impression is on his mind, that 
the brethren there, are quite as little disposed 
to discuss the subject of slavery, in a full house, 
as the General Assembly ever was, or was sup- 
posed to be; and that they are rapidly relin- 
quishing their sympathy with ultra-abolition- 
ism, and the ground of strong denunciation, 
which has hitherto been occupied by many 
New England churches. Allowing a little to 


to the circumstance of total separation ecclesi- 
astically from brethren at the South, it is be- 
lieved that, afler all, the good and great men 
at the North substantially coincide already, and 
will more and more coincide, with the position 
of our own church, on this perplexing subject, so 


We copy from the Congregational Journal a 
report of Dr. McGill’s remarks, to which we ap- 
pend the following remarks of the editor of that 
paper: “*The remarks of Dr. McGill will be read’ 
with interest, as affording a clear view of the 
relation of the Presbyterian church to slavery. 
Whatever may be thought of the correctness 
or incorrectness of his positions, ali who had 
the pleasure of making his acquaintance at 
Portsmouth, will readily admit his eminent 
ability, candour, courtesy, and Christian spirit. 
Discussion with such an opponent is likely to 
result in light as well as heat. As he requests 
us to send him any papers containing replies to 
his remarks, we desire that those who may un- 
dertake it will take time to be considerate and 
thorough ; and perhaps it may elicit a profit- 
able as well as interesting discussion.” 

New York, September 1st, 1845. 

Rev. and Dear Brother—According to your 
request, I send you as exactly as [ can remem- 
ber, the remarks made at Portsmouth on Sla- 
very, and I regret that I did not sit down while 
there to give you these notes; for my leisure 
here is less than [ had hoped to obtain. Your’s 


with the highest respect, © 
Arex’r T. McGr1L. - 


In the Presbyterian Church, which I have! 


the honour to represent, there are three classes, 
or parties, on the subject of Slavery. The first 
is called the pro-slavery brethren. They be- 
lieve that slavery is not in itself an evil, apart 
from its abuses; that the abstract relation is 
even sanctioned in the Bible. This sanction 
they gather from the express permission given 
to the Old. Testament people of God to have 
bondmen and bondmaids, from among the hea- 
then around them, and the children of the stran- 
gers in the midst of them, Lev. xxv. 44-46; 
and this express permission remains till it is 
expressly revoked. But the sacred writers of 
the New Testament, instead of announcing a 


change in this particular, proceed to regulate} 


the duties arising from the relation of master 
and slave; according to the charity of the gos- 
where around them slavery pre- 
vailed, and, for the most part, in forms of great- 
er atrocity than it is to be found in any part of 
our country, at this day. Yet, while they spe- 


cially, and faithfully, and repeatedly, denounce 
: 4 the master and slave, without violating the es- 


other prevailing usages of their age, that were 


sinful and incompatible with ‘ the kingdom of 
heaven,” slavery is not once mentioned; the 
only approach to it, is to give precepts for the 
regulation of its mutual dutie$; just as they 
treated other relations which belong to man, in 
his social condition, and which are only purified 
and ennobled by the dictates of Christianity. 
So did they not treat any other usage of ancient 
Israel, that is now unquestionably abolished. 
Divoree, as Moses had allowed it, for the hard- 
ness of their hearts, is expressly condemned 
and forbidden. Polygamy, although it seems 
to have ceased to exist among the Jews at that 
time, as it was not permitted by the laws even 
of Greeks and Romans, is also prohibited by 
various explicit injunctions, such as these :— 
“Let every man have his own wife, and let 
every woman have her own husband.” ‘ Who- 
soever putteth away his wife, and marrieth an- 
other, committeth adultery.” The adultery cer- 
tainly consists in marrying another, not in put- 
ting away. But where is the prohibition of 
slavery, in conclusive language like this, used 
ting an evil which had almost disappear- 
ed? Ifit-be an evil of the same kind, why is 
it not even once denounced, while all other pre- 
vailing evils, and even not prevailing evils, are 
so clearly forbidden? ‘Thus reason our pro- 
slavery brethren, as they are called. And what- 
ever objections we may have to their premises 
or conclusions, we must admit, there is plausi- 
bility enough to entitle them to a far more pa- 
tient hearing than they have yet received from 
the anti-slavery brethren of the North. They 
comprise in their number some eminent minis- 
ters and laymen. in the North, as well as the 
South, though not a majority in our church. 

The second party among us are Abolitionists 
in the present acceptation of the term—those 
who insist that slavery is not only sinful, under 
any abstraction, but intolerable under any cir- 
cumstances, in the church or State; that we 
should immediately separate from all slave- 
holding communities, and suffer no man to con- 
tinue in the fellowship of the church, who has 
any participation in the evil. ‘This party is 
small, and becoming smaller among us rapidly. 
A few of them have left our communion, and 
not a few are gradually changing their views, 
and acquiescing in those of the majority. | 


~ The third class, and I think the large major- | 


ity of ministers and members in our church, be- 
lieve that slavery is evil, and never to be excus- 
ed or indulged in the church ; yet, that it is an 
evil over which she has no legitimate control, 
farther than to restrain abuses of it by individu- 
al members, and enforce scriptural injunctions 


respecting the relative duties of master and slave. 


The creed of this majority, on this vexing 
subject, may be told in the following three arti- 
cles: Ist. A relation may be evil, and yet per- 
sons may hold that relation, through ignorance 
or necessity, or both, without being blamable ; 
at least so much so as to be objects of church 
censure. This is no new distinction, made to 
suit the case; it is as old as ecclesiastical dis- 
cipline itself; and without it we could have no 
visible church in any mixed condition, or on 
any other footing, than that of the exploded 
Anabaptist figment, of a perfectly holy com- 
munion on earth. Nor is this distinction made 
and proclaimed at the South alone, but at the 
North also, and that by one of the oldest teach- 
ers of ethics in New England, the President of 
Brown University. 

2d. The church cannot intermeddle with the 
institution of slavery, without infringing a fun- 
damental maxim of her Builder : “* My kingdom 
is not of this world.” We abhor the despotisn 


of Russia. As Christians as well as republicans,| 


we call it evil, and would rejoice to see it over- 
thrown; just as soon, at least, as the people are 


gratified to enjoy a freer government. But, had 


we our Protestant Christianity there, we would 
not, if we could, begin the overthrow of that 
system, by directly attacking it, or excluding 
its abettors from the pale of the church, or in 
any way of open and direct aggression : for the 
obvious reason that it is not our errand, we are 
not authorized to do so, but clearly prohibited 
by the word of God. Well, slavery with us is 
petty despotism. The very word translated 
master, is despot in the original. It is among 
us, on a petty scale, what it is in Russia on a 
stupendous scale. And, if we are not commis- 
sioned to emancipate the serf, bought and sold 
by the baron with the very soil he treads on, 
neither are we commissioned to emancipate the 
slave at home, bought and sold under the guar- 
dianship of laws, which, with all their cruelty, 
make a wide difference between him and the 
field he cultivates. The spiritual nature of the 


‘church, therefore, and the distinctive end of her 


institution on earth, preclude us from such an 
interference with slavery as modern Abolition 
proclaims. 

3d. The religion of Christ is one of great 
principles, rather than minute precepts; and 
the church is commissioned to proclaim these 
principles, and teach them to all the world, ra- 
ther than to combat specific evils with her spe- 
cial legislation. Her reflex power will break 
the fetters of all human bondage. Her mighty 
truth, more than her positive discipline, will fill 
the world with liberty and happiness. And we 


only impede the march of glorious principles,| 


when we precipitate ourselves upon the existing 
arrangements of human society, and seek to 
model them at once according to our own con- 
clusions from Scripture premises. We would 
save our Zion from perversion like this ; while 
we doubt not, the power of that gospel which 
she publishes, will eventually, by diffusing sen- 
timents of justice and humanity among all men, 
overthrow this great evil, and wipe its foul blot 
from every part of the church, and the‘habita- 
ble earth. It is not our wish to let the evil of 
slavery alone: by no means, 
resolution than ever, are determined to en- 
compass and pervade it, with the only might 
which has ever yet done any thing for the 
emancipation of the slave, the might of gospel 
truth, persuading the former to loose the bonds 
of his captive, and making the latter fit to enjoy 
and improve his enlargement. Denounce the 
slave-holder as unfit for communion in the 
church, and you close his ears and his heart 
against all teaching on the subject; but, while 
he obeys the express injunctions of the Bible re- 
specting his slaves, rendering unto them the 


things that are just and equal in that relation, 


let him share the full influence of Christianity, 
in its fellowship of love, and he will soon and 
gladly yield to all that its spirit, as well as its 
letter demands. Already are we assyred, that 
our recent action on slavery has filled the min- 
isters and members in slave-holding States with 


double alacrity and zeal in the work of teach-' 


ing masters and slaves : because, instead of be- 
ing driven from the church, with reckless con- 
demnation, they have been brought more effect- 
ually within her reach, being embosomed in her 
love, while they are admonished in her faithful- 
ness, that she has somewhat against them. 
These, then, | believe, are the principles on 
which the document of our Assembly before you 
is based. A relation may be evil in itself, and 
yet individuals may be involved in it, through 
ignorance, or necessity, or both, so as to be free 
rom censure of the church? We cannot in- 
termeddie with American slavery, further than 
to enforce the scriptural injunctions, respecting 


With stronger| 


sentially spiritual and peaceful nature of Chris- 


tianity ; and, at the same time, venturing 4 new 
and unprecedented exercise of church power ; 
such as Christ and his Apostles never sanction- 
ed by their example, or precept, although the 
very same evil, even in worse atracity, prévailed 
wherever the primitive church was planted. 
Yet, like every other form of oppression among 
men, this one is destined to fade away, before 
the full dissemination of Christian principles, if 
these principles are left to theinown native en-, 
ergy: and for us to run before this full dissemi- 
nation, with our positive legislation, is to reverse! 
the order of Scripture, violate the genius of Chris- 
tianity, and mar our own work with ultimate 
disaster and defeat. 
We are charged with unfaithful abandonment 
of the ground we took on this subject in 1818. 
But let any candid Christian read the action of 


1818, along with that of 1845, and hé will find} 


the latter an indispensable explanation of the 
former ; giving the reason why the church 
spares in her communion, men who are involy- 
ed in a system so strongly and justly condemn- 
ed in 1818. 

Io your kind and fraternal letter to us, at our 


last meeting, you urge particulaely, the offence,} 
or ground of stumbling, which oug forbearance} 


towards so great an evil, gives to unbelieving 
men of the world, causing them to reproach 
Christianity. To give none occasion of offence, 
to keep the enemy from blaspheming, to the ut- 
most extent of our ability, is our duty, and we 
trust our care. But we are not ignorant, that 
men of the world have a different standard from 
that of the Bible, by which to judge the religion 
of Jesus ; that if we suffer ourselves to be guid- 
ed in our course by their opinions and demands, 
respecting the church’s duty, we must very soon 
surrender all her distinction, and subvert her 
most hallowed and precious institutions; for 
these are the men, who have reviled even the 
Lord’s Supper, as a drunken ordinance. To the 
church it belongs, by a sublime commission, to 
instruct and influence the moral sentiments o 
men ; which she cannot begin to do, by yield- 
ing her policy to the prejudgments of those who 
come to the word of God as their very last cor- 


-rective and guide. 


From the Christian Intelligencer. 


DRS. SCHAF AND NEYVIN. 


Mr. Editor—I cannot refrain from offering for 
publication the following letter, received frem® a 
brother beloved, on the subject which is at present 
engaging the earnest attention of the German Re- 
formed church, @ad which in consideration of our 
relation to it, is not “ meddling with strife” for us 
to notice. It sets in strong relief the master error 
of the Inaugural and its appended publications, and 
traces clearly and vigorously its influence on the 
points adduced. It matters not who the author is. 
Personalities are impertinences. The only appro- 
priate question is, What is truth ?” Ss. N. 


_ Dear Brother—Will you be kind enough to 
bear with me, while [ attempt to express some 
conjectures as to these topics of controversy. 
Perhaps | should do injustice to Doctors Nevin’s 
and Schaf’s theory of the Christian church, if 
I should affirm that I understand it, although | 
have read their publications with close attention 
and deep interest. This, however, | must say, 
that all I have learned of the nature of their 
sentiments, has made the impression on my 
mind that each new thought is an addition only 
to the same web. ae 

I have, however, supposed that a man would 
think just as they do, if he believed at heart in 
the doctrine of Apostolical Succession. This | 
fancy is the proton pseudos of their system. 
The assumption of this seems to me to be im- 
plied throughout their whole arguments. Of 
course I do not mean the apostolic succession 
of the Roman Catholic or Episcopal churches, 
but such a modification of it as might suit a 
Presbyterian church. ‘That doctrine I am in- 
clined to think is substantially, “ that there is a 
certain mysterious gift communicated to every 
minister of the gospel at his ordination: a pre- 
ternatural grace which descends to him, through 
the successors of the apostles from Christ the 
Head of the church: so that he becomes by the 
imposition of hands a depositary of this grace, 
and has the remarkable property (independent 
of his own will or consciousness, and in some 
degree of his own state of heart, or of that of 
his hearers) of transmitting this grace to others, 
somewhat afier the fashion of a at jar fill- 
ed with electricity, which it discharges on com- 
ing in contact with objects which have a con- 
ducting power.” 

This spiritual property, thechurchof Rome and 
High Church Episcopalians claim as the sole 
prerogative of their bishops: but as we believe 
that the Reformed church is a branch of the 
church of Christ, its members have as good a 
right as they to attribute the transmission of this 
high gift to our ministry, as they are bishops 
in the New Testament sense of the term. 

This theory, however, we do not conceive to 
be any thing but a perversion of the imposition 
of hands by the apostles, conferring miraculous 
gifts on their converts, which ceased with the 
necessities of the church. At all events, we 
may successfully defy the advocates of apostol- 
ical succession to prove it by the word of God, 
the only rule of faith and practice among Pro- 
testants. 

Admitting its existence, for the sake of argu- 
ment, it follows, that there is a mysterious and 
supernatural grace, which emanates from the 
clergy in all their public ministrations, and 
which flies off to the people of their congrega- 
tions. According to this system, the develop- 
ment of this thought lies at the foundation of all 
that is deep and profound in sermonizing, and 
the absence of it, is the cause of all that is shal- 
low and superficial in the views of Pseudo-Pro- 
testunts! And the lack of this in the minds of 
their hearers, assembled in ‘‘conventicles and 
chapels,’’ destroys their veneration for the place 
of worship, for the ministry, and for the sacra- 
ments, 

Let us carry out this idea in its application to 
the Apostolic Benediction. It is not merely a 
Prayer in this light, but a Blessing as effective 
as that of the Patriarchs. It is a positive com- 
munication of that clerical grace which centres 
in the minister, to all the believers, if not to all 
the hearers present. When he lifis his hands to 
heaven, and pronounces the form of words, a 
mysterious, magic, spirilual, holy influence de- 
scends from him and lights upon the assembly. 
In the blessing communicated, the prominent 
point kept in view is the apostolic succession, on 
which this whole process depends. Surely this 
is not many removes from the opus operatum 
of the Roman Catholic church. 

This theory inevitably infuses an unusual mean- 
ing into the sacrament of Baptism. On this point 
it is an impression that new notions will speedily 
be forthcoming. Clerical consecration gives to it 
a religious efficacy, of which the great body of 
Protestant churches in this country have hith- 
erto been ignorant. We dare not say that a 
formal belief in baptismal regeneration will be 
announced ; but the least, however, we presume, 
which will be said, is, that there is a transmis- 
sion of inward, saving grace, conveyed in .a 
manner which cannot be explained, through the 
touch of water by the hand of the officiating 
minister, to the individual who is the subject of 
this ordinance. Here again the qualifications 


. has been common in the 


of the minister are made of greater account than 
those of the baptized. 

This theory unavoidably superadds an extra- 
ordinary meaning to the sacrament of the 
Lord’s Supper. Of Dr. Nevio’s views on this 
point, the last number of the Weekly Messenger 
speaks out clearly. Here the consecration of 
the Bread and 
of religion, does not such a change in the 
elements as warrants a belief either in 
stantiation or Consubstantiation; but the com- 
munication of such a virtue to them as warrants 
the use of language stronger than that which 
nited States among 
Protestant churches in speaking of this ordi- 
nance, and which very nearly approaches to the 
exposition of these dogmas by the Lutheran and 
Roman Catholic churches, viz., the assertion of 
the spiritual, real presence, and the reception of 
the glorified humanity of the person of Christ : 
and hence, (I suppose,) that they are sanctified 


thereby in a higher degree: than they can be 


by self-denial, by the exercise of Christian 
graces, by obedience to the law of God, by 
prayer, by closet exercises, or by any dis- 
charge of relative or religious duties whatsoever. 


To receive the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper! 


is a higher means of gracé,' thai to"do justly, to 
love mercy, and to walk humbly with God. 
In fine, in this and in all the instances adduced, 
this view seems to fall into the lamentable ex- 
5 tar of exalting attention to the outward form, 
above the cultivation of the inward spirit of re- 


ligion, by making the latter depend on the} 


former. The same mysterious spiritual influ- 
ences may be supposed to accompany all the 
official acts of the ministry. It is not enough 
to say that God’s grace and Holy Spirit attend 
them, by virtue of his promise and their divine 
appointment, and thus may be enjoyed by those 
who draw nigh with clean hands and a pure 
heart, for all protestants: have taught, and 
taught fully, these thread bare and despised 
truths : but we must penetrate more deeply into 
the scheme of redemption, and ascribe to the 
ministry the power of radiating this grace at all 
times, on every occasion, in every worshipping 
assembly, on the hearts of all saints, in a man- 
ner which has not so much respect to the state 
of the heart of the recipient, as to the qualifica- 
tions of the minister, and which results from his 
mere personal presence, and from his apostoli- 
cal succession. 

This aggrandizement of the clergy certainly 
seems to me to throw the Saviour in the shade. 
This whole theory, too, appears to me exces- 
sively fanciful. It presupposes that there is a 
current of spiritual life proceeding from the 
Lord Jesus Christ during the time of his resi- 
dence in our world, which flows onward through 
the lines of the several apostles and their ‘suc- 


cessors, which ministers now convey to believers} 
by their official acts, through their preaching] 


and through the sacramen:s administered by 
them: and which is independent of and distinct 
from that spiritual life which now proceeds di- 
rectly from Christ himself, to the soul of the 
individual, without the intervention of these me- 
diators; and which according to their repre- 
sentations, seems to be superior to the imme- 
diate influences of his Spirit and grace on the 
heart. Hence, on this ground, independent of 
the duty of confessing Christ before the world, 
and espousing his cause, it is urged as abso- 
lutely necessary to salvation (where the oppor- 
tunity is afforded) for believers “to connect 
themselves with the external life of the visible 
Church.” 

Should there be any difficulty in apprehend- 
ing these views, which I have attempted to glean 
as well as I could from hints, or in expressing 
them soas not to seem to deny the work of 
God’s Holy Spirit in the Church, and yet not 
to lug in the errors of Popery and Puseyism, 
let it be remembered that this is a difficulty un- 
der which the advocates and promulgers of this 
new system labour themselves, when attempt- 
ing to make us understand what they mean, 
Whether or not I have apprehended them I can- 
not say. That must be left to further develop- 
ments, 

One thing appears to me undeniable, how- 
ever; and that is, that the idea of apostolical 
succession is implied in the necessity which is 
so strongly urged to brace up our descent from 
the Catholic Church, and in that opposition 
which is made to Congregationalism on page 115 
of Schaf’s book. 

Let us suppose that the individual has adopt- 


ed this principle, and begins to have some} 


doubts about the legitimacy of the birth of the 
Reformed Church, and where will he land? He 
is persuaded that the life of Christ rolls on 
through the channel of apostolical succession, 
and through it alone. But was not the Refor- 
mation a schism? Are not the ordinations of 
the Reformed Church invalid? Do not our sa- 
craments fail in efficacy? Under such‘circum- 


stances doubt is misery, and mistake is damna-| 
But look, there is the Roman Catholic} 


tion. 
Church, containing the largest stream of life in 
her communion, because she outnumbers the 
Protestant Church, twoto one: there can be no 
doubt as to the regularity of its descent; for 
even Protestants admit that it is a part, and a 
principal part of the Church of Christ. The 
only refuge from such distressing and uncom- 
fortable fears is in the arms and bosom of Holy 
Mother. 

Is not the assumption of this principle at the 
bottom of that zeal with which the Reformed 
Church is defended “ as an offshoot of the Ro- 
man Catholic Church,” from which it is sup- 
posed that it derives all its vitality ?—of the 
declaration, ‘‘ if we do not keep up the con- 
nection of the Reformed. with the Roman Ca- 
tholic Church before the Reformation, we are 
gone ?”—and of that volunteered defence. of the 
ecclesiastical history of the Dark Ages, which 
all Protestants have hitherto condemned ? 

- How would it be possible to commend Pu- 
seyism, were it not that Church forms are valued 
above the inward spirit of piety, on account of 
the virtue received from some such source? 
And how else could there be so many points of 
agreement between the Oxford Tracts and the 
sentiments of Protestant Presbyterian Professors? 

The dissemination of such doctrines in the 
Protestant Church can have no other t than 
to re-enslave it ‘to the formalism and supersti- 
tions from which it has happily,escaped; by exalt- 
ing the ministry to an undue degree, to pave 
the way for the re-introduction of spiritual des- 
potism ; and by magnifying the idea of “ the 
Church”—to lead back to the corruptions and 
fellowship of Rome. This movement is dan- 
gerous, for it is a departure from the simplicity 
of the Primitive Church ; and if it be unchecked, 


no human sagacity can foresee where it will end.| 


We believe this whole theory rests on philoso- 
phy or imagination, rather than on the word 
of God. We are persuaded that it does not 
provide the remedy which the Protestant Church 
needs to heal its moral maladies, which is not 
to be patched up, by a multiplication or exalta- 
tion of forms; but only by cherishing the in- 
ward spiritual life, and by the revival of reli- 
gion every where, and the extension of Christ’s 
kingdom through copious outpourings of the 
Holy Spirit, according to the word and pro- 
mise of God, drawing together the different 


members of Christ’s body in the bonds of love} 
peace. Yours, &c. 


ine by the authorized minister 


ransub-| 


of this; alt” objects are one indisti 


-spired origin, or at least of pure Hebrew: Au- 


carol of health innocence. 


For the Presbyterian. 


MORNING. | 
“ And the evening and the morning were the first day.” 
Mr. Editor—Such was the primitive 
of computation by which darkness was reck- 
oned to precede light. It di Before God 
said “* Let light be,” ‘‘darkmess was upon the 
face of the deep.” It was a.joyous event, in 
itself considered, when the gloom of nature was 
dispelled, and the natal morn flushed tne east- 
ern sky. But we speak as ifthe globe was al- 
ready peopled with its busy-and innumerable 
inhabitants, as indeed it was Mot, There was 
no gloom then, for there was none in existence 
to feel any. It is but poetry, when the modern} 
Scottish bard, depicting the first morning, repre- 
sents the joy of earth:as enkindled by its dis- 
covery, exclaiming, “It is light, it is light,” Ih 
were absurd to suppose that before the existence 
of light there had been_ any eyes formed, as 
they would have been useless, but nothing is 
made in vain. The facts proven by a. late 
discovery of living things destituie of all appar- 
atus for seeing, as are the fishes in the Mam- 
moth Cave in Kentucky, whichinkabit darkness, 
and neither need nor have any eyes. Geology| 
but dotes and raves when her chrondlogy con- 
flicts with Moses, and her finding, afterall, con- 
firms his saying, if not in thestrata of rock, and 
her eocene, meiocene, or pleiocene eras,certainly 
in her fossils embedded in primitive rock, as we 
believe the Saurian and all other tribes dis- 
covered, have had eyes, When was light 
formed? On the first day of the first week of 
time, as chronicled ever since, not a week of 
imaginary duration, but of days, the first of 
which, and the second of the same, and the 
third, and soon to the seventh, was made up of 
an evening and a morning. There was light 
then, and who shall essay to prove that it cost 
more than a word to create it; however elabo- 
rate, continuous, and protracted through succes- 
sive eras, may have been the operation of those 
causes which combined to form the solid crust 
of the globe. No possible occasion is afforded 
or allowed by the light of heaven for specula- 
tions akin to those of modern geology, and we in- 
cline tothink “ there is no light in them,” or that 
** the light that is in them is darkness.” But to 
our theme, It isa beautiful subject of contempla- 
tion, and an useful one. It has a name of in- 


rora is the word for light in that language, re- 
peated. It is one of the few, too few, words of 
that language which have been transferred to 
our own, to variegate and beautify it. Hosan- 
sa is another; Hallelujah another; but Jeho- 
vah, most of all, is a word which owes to the 
Hebrew its vast significance, comprehending all 
existence, past, present, and to come. 

Light is a very subtle fluid, subject to the 
laws of matter, but of peculiar nature, having 
poles, being of equal angles of incidence and re- 
flection, but displaying its hidden dyes only by 
refraction, when suddenly a colourless ray is 
disparted into seven showy elements, and throws 
a gaudy hue over the surface on which it im- 
pinges, as the drops of rain when the bow of 
heaven is. formed, or the crystal, sparkling 
with an iridescence, or the flora, enamelled and 
pencilled with its beauty. Hence the blue of 
the expanse above; the green of the earth be- 
low. It is a kind of optical illusion that leads us 
to ascribe colour to any thing but the light, as 
follows plainly from the fact, that in the absence 
ishable} 
opaque mass, with no perceptible tint or hue. 

The Hutchinsonian theory made darkness a 
substance as well as light, and accounted fo 
certain phenomena on this hypothesis; perhaps 
for the rotation of the earth on its axis, by the 
pressure of a circumfused mass of darkness, al- 
ternating with the less ponderous mass of light. 
It is generally conceived now, however, that 
light is a substance, and darkness is its mere 
negation; of course then, it is nothing. The 
first aspect of morning is light. The next, nov- 
elty—always pleasing. Old as time may be, 
each successive day is a new one, and time is 
constantly renewing itself. Yesterday expired— 
ran its round and died—lit its lamp in the 
east, trimmed it at high noon, blazed brightly, 
and then quenched its beam. Now it enkin- 
dles its glory again, and we gaze upon its orient 
charm, its virgin beauty, once more. How 
grateful the alternation from night to day, from 
day tonight. It is a beautiful feature of the 
scene which is produced by twilight, especially 
in certain latitudes, as our Own. It is a grate- 
ful interlude between darkness and day, and 
renders the transition not disagreeable ; grad- 
ual, and not abrupt. Thus we glide, by almost 
imperceptible degrees, from the one to the other. 
The shifting of the curtain off of the face of 
the natural world is rendered by this means, 
like the unveiling of concealed beauty, the past 
disclosed being but the earnest of better not yet 
seen, till the sight is indulged with the discov- 
ery of its perfection. What loveliness is here, 
unlike all beheld in the works of man which 
cannot bear too close inspection—To investigate 
is to admire. No furtive glance can do justice 
to so much loveliness ; it demands the steady 
gaze, the prying insight, close, minute, unblench- 
ing—above, beneath, between; the heavens, 
the earth, and air, observe it all. Look up, the 
cirrhus cloud, a floating fleece of softest down at- 
tracts your eye. It has just formed from the 
exhalations of the morning, or is a lingering 
tress of night not yet discharged. There are 
upon it delicate touches and pencils of light. 
See, it melts gently away, and is gone. It has 
looked like a smile greeting the morn, and 
having fulfilled its office, is no more. But yon- 
der is another, and yet another. These morn- 
ing glories kindle, and blush, and blaze, and 
seem like eastern tapestry strewn on the con- 
queror’s path, or roses shed by anticipation on 
his footprints, to do him homage. The beauty 
of the morning is not its only charm. Its breath 
is sweetand balmy. Redolent of all the spicery 
of the forests and of the fields, fraught with the 
due intermixture of its own component gases,| 
softened with well tempered warmth, cooled 
with the refreshing breeze from adjacent moun- 
tains and thedampness of the past night, the 
atmosphere is reviving—We quaff it in full 
draughts, and feel renovated strength, buoy- 
ancy, life, and cheerfulness. The difference be- 
tween a morning and a noon-day, or an evening 
sky, is remarkable, in regard to the healthful 
properties of the air, which may account for 
longevity in early risers. In addition to the 
light and the breath of morn, there is_ the song 
of morning, the birds’ songs, the woodland 
harmony. How it breaks on the ear! It is the 


But, besides the air of sweetness, and the 
freshness of the morn to sprinkle us, and the 
song of birds, there is the dew glistening on 
the herbage, and reviving every green thing. 
This tinal arrangement of a wise Providence 
revives the grass and corn, and makes the 
withering, wilting heat of noon, less injurious ; 
helps to untwist the curl produced by it, and to 
cool the feverish veins through which circulates 
the vital sap, and by penetrating the upper sur- 
faces of every growth, answers the purpose of 
rain, and sometimes even a better one. The 
morning has its peculiar claims upon our grati- 
tude. New mercies then descend—Fresh 


in- 
cense should be brought, and offered to the Pre.| 


server of Mete—night has not hidden us from 
his view, but with an eye that never slumbers 
or sleeps, has*the merciful One watched our 
weary pillow, having Covered us with the shade 
of his wings to tratiquillize us to rest—and 
when enoug been allowed us, then a re- 
turning dawg@wakens our eye to behold its beau- 
ties, which attract ug forth to inhale its breath, 
and survey it scenetys’ The bloom of fresh 
flowers just nding their cups, and disclosing 
their charms, and shedding theitsweet odours, 
greets our various senses, and inspires instructive 
musings upon the infinite Mind, that formed them 
in almost endless variety and absolute perfection 
—rendering the mead and the lawn, the 
mounta n, vale, and garden, a magnificent Ka- 
leidoscope ; and all this loveliness for man—for 
me. ho but man can appreciate and enjoy, 
can even discover the glories and the graces of _ 
a morning scene? Ifa poet of past days could 
find any plausible, any possible,.abjection to the 
doctrine, that all things were made for man, 
yet will he not be authority to prove the opposite. 
If not for man, for whom then, were all things 
made ? we mean of all the creatures existing— 
Granted—God mad@abl.things for himself” — 
His glory is their chief sollte is the last as 
well asthe first. Toisplay and illustrate a due 
measure of his own power, wisdom, and good- 
ness, all things are, and were created—and He 
is every way before all things, and by Him they 
all subsist. Yet subordinately to his ownglory, 
He made all things for man’s good—Other crea- 
tures may and do indeed enjoy of heaven’s 
bounty, but never so much as man—His reason 
can survey with intelligence the handy works of 
Jehovah—the midnight and the morning glories 
of the Lord. His senses are regaled with love- 
ly forms, colours, prospects; with light, and 
all the lines of beauty which that light reveals. 
Yet other creatures may enjoy as they can, the 
fruits of the earth, the air and light of heaven 
—the cooling shade and healthful stream—the 
refreshment of sleep and the gratification of ap- 
petite and animal passions. Still at the head 
of all the creatures stands the human race— 
and it is but gratitude suitably to acknowledge, 
to see and feel the superiority conferred on the 
rational over the irrational portion of the Uni- 
verse—Let gratitude then wake the lyre in the 
morning—tune every string—say with David, 
** Wake, psaltery, and harp ; I myself will wake 
early. I will praise thee among the nations, and 
will sing unto thy name, O thou Most High.” In 
such a song we join “ the sons of the morning,” 
all of whom sing aloud unto God. 

morning stars shine in the firmament. 


“ Fcr ever singing as they shine 
The hand that made us is divine.” 


One star only is known tous by that appellation 
—Peculiarly beautiful is this solitary lingering 
glory of the sky—The rest are cast into the 
shade by the brightness of the sun—This her- 
ald of the dawn, like a gem in the forehead of 
the morning, still sparkles and glows. The 
queen of beauty gives it a name—it is the Venus 
of the skies—Bright peerless sister, all graceful 
as are the rest, to her the palm is yielded— 
There are many stars—but only one morning 
star. To sum up—there is the light of morn 
—the beauty—the breath—the birds of morn— 
The lovely panorama bestarred invites to gra- 
titude and adoration—The morning, O Lord, 


is Thine. We see thy ana goodness in it— 
ore J 


We sing, rejoice, and adore. |. M. 


From the Boston Transcript. i 
_ DEATH OF JUDGE STORY. 

Joseph Story is no more! The disease with 
which he had been for many years afflicted, 
was of a most painful nature, impairing the 
strength of his constitution, and compelling the 
most careful attention to his daily regimen. 
It was a disorder of the intestines, similar to 
that which put an end to the lamented Legare 
of Carolina, in the year ’43. But, notwith- 
standing the corporal afflictions of Mr. Story, 
his mental labours continued almost to the last. 
** Though full of pain, his intellectual being” 
remained in undiminished activity, and it is but 
a few months since he finished the preparation 
of a new law book. His duties on the Bench, 
too, have been sustained with but few interrup- 
tions, until the last two years, when his health 
induced him to contemplate that resignation of 
his high office which, although not officially an- 
nounced, has for some time past been under- 
stood to have taken place. He was appointed 
to the Judgeship in the year 1811 during Mad- 
ison’s administration, and for a period of nearly 
thirty-four years has performed his judicial ser- 
vice with honour to himself and to his country. 
As a member of the bar, he has been distin- 
guished for the vast amount of his learning, and 
his thorough understanding of all branches of 
the law. His works evince a profound judg- 
ment and a varied professional skill unequalled 
in this country and wondered at in England, 
whilst his attainments in the belles lettres have 
rendered his occasional writings on other sub- 
jects universally pleasing and attractive. The 
career of Judge Story, and his eminence as a 
public individual may well be an cxample to 
the younger members of his honourable profes- 
sion, to spur them onwards to active exertion 
towards individual success and to do honour to 
their country. 

In early life he possessed no pecuniary ad- 
vantages such as in these days are too frequent- 
ly thought essential towards future prosperity. 
Obliged to struggle with small means, and to 
depend upon himself solely for advancement, he 
wrought his own way by industrious study, 
and the exertion of his general intellectual en- 
dowments, to high public dignities and to the 
fortune which made the meridian and close of 
his life both affluent and easy. His law books 
have yielded an income of upwards of ten thou- 
sand dollars, whilst his official stations as one 
of the Justices of the Supreme Court and Dane — 
Professor of Law in Harvard College have ren- 
dered him conspicuous to all eyes as a man 
whom the public were proud to honour. 

And he who delighted to contemplate that 
rural resting place, which his owa happy spirit 
aided to consecrate with appropriate ceremo- 
nies on the 24th of September, 1831, will now 
rest in that forest crowned spot, which to use 
his own language * nature has seemed to point 
out with significant energy as the favourite re- 
tirement of the dead ;”’ and, as he sweetly said 
of other mourners for the loved and lost, so 
will it be with those who will long mourn for 
him—the good and the departed—the ‘ voice 
of consolation will spring up in the midst of 
those regions of death ; the mourner will revisit 
those shades with a secret though melancholy 
pleasure, and the hand of friendship will de- 
light to cherish the flowers and the shrubs that 
fringe the grave of the departed.” 

Judge Story died on the 10th inst. He was 66 
years of age, and a graduate of Harvard Uni- 
versity of the class of 1798, 

At a meeting of the Trustees of the Cemetery 
of Mount Auburn, it was voted “ that the Trus- 
tees offer to the friends and fellow citizens of 
the deceased, a place in the new ch:pel now in 
the progress of erection at Mount Auburn, for the 
reception of a marble statue of the late Joseph 
Story, when sucha work, worthy of the charac- 
ter of its original, shall have been coi 
through the contributions of the public.” 
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valuable adjunets to a history of the State. 
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“To document fi 
M. We regret to say that while we sympathi 
with.our. correspondent in “ DegnfMiark,” t 


would be'an impropriety in publishing his let-| 


‘cond siréet and the Eighfi Avenae, New York, 


exetcises'were conducted by the Rev. Dr. Phil- 
“lips. ‘The'sermon was from the 27th Psalm, 4th 
verse, One thing havel desired of the Lord, that 
_ will I geek after,-that I may dwell in the house 
of the Lord all the days of my life, to behold 
‘the beauty of the Lord, and to inquire in his 
‘temple,” He remarked that by “ the house of 
: the Lord” was not meant'a building expressly 


dedicated to sacted purposes—but the place—| 


be it in the open field, by the sea-shore, on the 


_great‘deep, or in. a house made with hands, 
where those that love God’ meet to tell of his 
goodness and.call,upow his name. No embel- 


lishments could’ add the attractiveness of 


_ God's house, for those:who worshipped him in 
_spirit.and in trath. might paint the cross, 

and the nails that pierced the Saviou:’s hands 
- @ndfeet ; but they could never paint the arrows 


of the Father's wrath which then inflicted t 


_goreat.wounds. They might paint the blood that 


‘\fiewed-from his side, but they could not paint 
‘the water of life that went forth for the heal- 
- ing of the nations. They might paint a crown 
_ofthorns, but-not a crown of glory; these are 


- geen by the eye of faith, and to the Christian 


the lowliest shed may be astruly the house of 
the Lord as the most gorgeous tentple. 
There were many instructive passages in 
the discourse of the morning, but we have not 
space for them. It concluded with ah earnest 


appeal to those who only occasionally visited 
_ the house of the Lord, and that as a formal 


‘Custom, to give more attention to the vital sub- 
"ject of religion ; to pray for a change of heart, 
and to become participants in the ordinances 
of the Lord’s house; that so they too, might 
 desire-to dwell therein all the days of their 
life, to behold the beauty of the Lord, and 
to inquire in his temple. 

The sermon in the afternoon was preached 
by the Rev. John C. Lowrie, who is to have 
charge of the congregation that will hereafter 
worship in this church. His text was our 


Matthew xviii. 20. ‘*For where two or thr 
are gathered together in my name, there am 


Lord’s promise to his disciples, as recorded 


I 


in the midst of them.” Mr, Lowrie’s remarks 


throughout were solemn and impressive. They 


were designed to show that the great thing to 
be desired in worshipping assemblies was the 
presence of Christ, to assist his servants in their 


devotions and participation in the ordinances ; 


to instruct through the instrumentality of his 
ministering-servant, and to téercede in their| 


behalf with the Father. This was what had 


been wished and prayed for in the erection of © 


this house, and this he hoped was the earnest 
desire of him who should officiate, ani those 
who should assemble here in time to come. 
We are sure it will be gratifying to th 
friends of Presbyterianism to know that thi 
new enterprise has every prospect of success. 
From appearances last Sabbath the present 
Church building has not been erected a day 
too soon. Alihough the weather was inclement, 


there were between one hundred aud one hun-| | 


drad and fifty persons present. In the neigh- 


- ‘bourhood of the church the population is large 


and increasing, and there are but one or two 
houses of worship of any denomination within 
half amile. There is to be a Parochial as 
well as a Sabbath School established in connec- 
tion withthe church. May we not hope that 
the blessing of God will rest upon this portion 
of his vineyard, and crown the efforts of his 


servants with success ? 


Tue American Boarp or Forercn Muis- 
stons.—The report of the proceedings of this 
‘Board, are too, voluminous for us to copy. 
We are sorry to learn that the abolition ex- 
citement has entered to disturb the harmony 
of that excellent institution. 
on the present occasion was long and pain- 
ful, and if it is to be repeated at each suc- 
ceeding annual. meeting, the cause of foreign 
missions wll be severely crippled. ‘The Board 
adjourned on Friday 12th inst. 


— 


Hisroricat Society or New Jersry.—We 
sincerely hope that..the recommendations con- 
tained in the following brief outline of the ad- 
dress delivered by the Rey. Dr. Samuel Miller, 
before the Histoticaf Society of New Jersey, 
may not be disregarded: 

_ “The speaker commenced, by depicting the 
evil effects of works of historical fiction—the 


increase of writers and readers of deleterious} - 


literature—contrasted the productions of thé 
present times with those of the past—and point- 
ed out the advantages of history, the history of 
our country, our State, our neighbourhood. 
The benefits of Association, and the plan of 
Societies for collecting historical information, 
were noticed, Their history was briefly traced 
from the time of Charlemagne to the present 
time ; and although the Society he was address- 
ing had been commenced late, yet he hoped it 
would result in ‘much good. The hour devoted 
to the exercise he would devote to counselling 
the Society. 

“‘ Ist. He would suggest that some compe- 
tent person be selected in every county, to write 
its history. In every county, or every town, 
men might be found eminently qualified to write 
the: history of their county or town, from the 
‘materials at command. In such a division of 
labour, much that is valuable would be gather- 


ed which would otherwise be lost. The pecu-| 


particular churches, These again would form 
3d. He advised competent persone con 


sbbath, 14th 
the new ehitch at the of Forty-se- 


| 


weadedicated tothe service of Gogg The morning 


ville was received in August from Mr.C. 


The discussion} 


‘Gary could benefit the.cause and himself. 


> 


with Co Academies, and High Schools, 
and Literary Jnelitutions, of every kind, male 
and female, to write their history carefully. 

4th. Lawyers, and students of law, possess- 
ing truly antiquarian: spirit, could aid the So- 
ciety‘aad themselves, by exploring our Colonial 
Laws and Records of Civil Courts. 

Sth. Every individual, by keeping a faithful 


advised the Executive Committee to se- 
cure the services of at least one competent indi- 
vidual for each. county to collect every thing 
that is of use to the Society ; and called upon 
every member of the Society to be active. 
He concluded, by advising the Society t 
steer clear of party predilections, and to be 
their guard against the confusion in history} 


arising from the want of proper attention to the} 


change from Old to New Style. : 

e have briefly noticed the prominent points 
of this truly interesting discourse—their exem- 
plification and illustration, we of course must) 


omit in a newspaper report.” 


IN lowa.—As many individuals to 
the North contributed towards the erection of a 
Presbyterian Church in Burlington, Iowa Ter- 
ritory, it may prove interesting to them to learn 
that in a letter which we have just received 
from Mr. D. Melntire, he sta'es that he is en- 
gaged in making contracts for the building, 
and that he expects to have it under cover this 
fall. As the voluntary mission of Mr. Mclo- 
tire illustratesthe true method of church ex- 
tension, we take the liberty of stating, that 
standing alone jn Burlington as an Old-school 
Presbyterian, hé resolved to devote his persona! 
efforts for the erection of a church, and although 
but in moderate circumstances, he not only con- 
tributed 150 dollars himself to the object, but 
at his own expense undertook a Legging mis- 
sion, in which he expended 175 dollars, was 
absent 21 weeks, and travelled 4682 miles!| 
This disinterestedness insured him a cordial 
reception in most instances, and his success has 
been most gratifying. The church will now 
be built, a popular preacher has been obtained, 
and since Mr. Mclntire’s return, many have 
rallied around him who promise their co-opera- 
tion and support. Had this gentleman waited 
for the aid of others in the first instance, he 
would have waited in vain, but, putting his 
shoulder to the wheel, and making the neces-| 
sary sacrifices in his business, he enjoys the 
pleasure of witnessing the success of his efforts. 
How many are there in the Presbyterian church 
who could with less personal sacrifice accom- 
plish a similar work! 


InsTrucTION of Necrors.—We have re- 
ceived a valuable pamphlet containing the no- 
tices of proceedings of a meeting in Charleston, 
South Carolina, in May last, on the religious| 
instruction of the negroes. It is composed 
principally of letters received from various 
points in the southern country, affording de- 
tails of the efforts made to impart religious in- 
struction to the slayes; and we think the heart 
of the Christian philanthropist will be gladdened 
when called to contemplate the extent of these 
efforts, their success, and their rapid increase. 
We wish the report had afforded us a summary 
view which we could present to our readers. — 


Jerrerson CotLece.—We obtain the fol- 
lowing summary from the last printed 


of this College: 
Seniors, - 43 
Sophomores, - 48 
Freshmen, - 30 
Irregular and Scientific, - 18 
Total, - - ge - 220 
In the College proper, - - 170 
Preparatory and Irregular, : 50 


Whole number, - 220 
The commencement takes places on the last 
Thursday of the present month, at which time 
the Rev. Robert J, Breckinridge D.D., will be 
inaugurated as President of the Institution. © 


An Ancient ALLtEcory.—In Bowdler’s Es- 
says we find the following allusion to a beauti- 
ful ancient allegory. ‘There can be little 
doubt that in the story of Cupid and Psyche 
(probably the most ancient ofall fables) the 
history of the fall of man and his recovery 
has been preserved. Psyche (the Greek term 
for the soul) is first wedded to Heavenly Love.| 
She incurs his displeasure through a guilty 
curiosity, and is immediately separated from 
the source of her happiness. <A long pilgrim- 
age is enjoined her, during every part of which 
she is exposed to great danger, from a variety 
of enemies. But an unknown friend always 
attends, and protects her. She is often tempt- 
ed to desert him, and soon finds herself in the 
most imminent peril. Happily he has watch- 
ed her steps, and in recovering his help she re- 
gains her safety. At length, after many suf- 
ferings and fears, Psyche airives safely at the 
destined goal, and while she waits in trembling 
hope for the promised. reward, her faithful 
champion, throwing aside his disguise, appears| 
in immortal beauty, the Divine Lover, whose 
forgiveness and favour she had so long desired.” 


Bisnop Sovrnueate.— Of this individual 
who has distinguished himself by his opposition 
to American Missions, the Religious Herald 
says :— 

“‘We have it upon unquestionable authority 
that the British Ambassador, Sir Stratford Can- 
ning, and his associates in the Embassy, were 
“exceedingly indignant” at the conduct of Mr. 
Southgate towards the American Missionaries, 
whose operations they do not hesitate to speak 
of in the highest terms. It is said too that Sir 
Stratford will not be able to call upon Mr. South- 
gate, bishop as he is. He could call on the bishop 
of Gibraltar, but should he do so on the bishop} 
of Turkey, he would have the whole Turkish 
Government about his ears. Mr. Southgate 
could preach in the English Chapel, but the 
bishop of Turkey, never.” 

In addition to this we learn that the state- 


ments of Bishop Southgate, have been most am- 
ply falsified by clergymen of his own church, 
and that many Episcopalians in this country, 
especially in the Eastern States, regard his| 
proceedings with any thing else than a friendly 
eye. Yet this man was made a Bishop for no 
other reason that we can divine, than his op- 
position to the missions of dissenters, he him- 


‘rible and loathsome disease should be treated 


lead, Putnam County, New York, on the 20th 


self being a renegade dissenter so called. | 


Tue Onto Convention.—We noticed in 
late paper the meeting of a so-called Old-sc 
Convention in Mount Pleasap}, Ohio, to protes 
against the action of the General Assembly on 
the subject of slavery, and we iotimated that it 
must have been a small affair, as there was no 
notice in the proceedings of the number who 
attended. Since then we have received a let- 
ter from a respectable clergyman, who says, 
“{ was in that part of Ohio, at or near the 
time of the meeting. I talked with a number of 
Old-school brethren about the Mount Pleasant 
Convention. They knew nothing of it as an 
Old-school affair, and the probability is theré 
were not two Old-school men in sight of thas 
meeting.” We have no doubt the number was 
very small, and that a false impression is made 
on the public mind by the application of the 


term “ convention,” which is usually supposed) 


to imply a large assemblage. 


Wasuincton Cottece.—The commence- 
ment of Washington College, Washington, 
Pennsylvania, will take place on Wednesday, 
the 24th instant. The address to the Alumni 
Association willbe delivered by W. Snod- 
grass, D. D., of the city of New York, on the 
day previous to the commencement, Tuesday, 
23d instant. | 


A Succrstion.—lIn the notes of the Explor- 
ing Expedition, conducted by Captain Fremont, 
we find the. following: record; “the people to 
day weré rather low spirited, hunger making 
them quiet and peaceable, and there was rare- 
ly an oath heard in the camps.” In this age 
of benevolence, would it not be well to have an 
asylum for profane swearers, whero their ter- 


by a low diet. A few separate apartments 
might be reserved for shrews and scolds, In- 
dependently of the public benefit such an insti- 
tution might be recommended on the sense of 
economy, | 


—— 


Proscriprion.—We learn from the Rich- 
mond Christian Advocate, that the Rev. John 
Bayley, of the Methodist Church, now in Eng- 
land, was refused a seat in the British Metho- 
dist Conference, because—he belonged to a 
Southern Conference ! 


InTERNAL Evipence. —The Presbyterian 
Board of Publication have just issued from their 
press, in a beautiful duodecimo volume, an 
original work by the Rev. J.J. Janeway D.D., en- 
titled “The Internal Evidence of the Holy Bible, 
or the Bible proved from its own pages to be a 
divine Revelation.” The author, under an im- 
pression that the internal evidence of the divine 
authority of the Scriptures, has never been pre- 
sented in a sufficiently lucid, and comprehen- 
sive form in any one treatise, has undertaken 
to supply the deficiency. He has taken up the 
Bible as it is, and as every intelligent reader 
should do, and has carefully examined its struc- 
ture, its facts, its teachings, and its tendencies, 
with a view to answer the inquiry, after such 
a scrutiny, “is it divine ?” His proof is cumu- 
lative, and its result is most satisfactory. The 
volume is an important addition to our Christian} 
literature, and the latter portion is particularly 
valuable. We advise all, whether disposed 
scepticism or not, to read this popularly written 
book. 


AnoTHEeR Deatu.—The Presbyterian Her- 
ald of Kentucky, says :— : 

“Rev. Francis H. Porter died at Union, 
Green county, Alabama, on the Ist of August, 
after an illness of four months, of paralysis, in 
the 59th year of his age. An obituary notice 
of him says he was a modest, indefatigable and 
useful minister of the Lord Jesus Christ for 
more than thirty years. It will comfort his 
numerous friends to know that he died as he 
lived; firm in the faith of his fathers, and with an 
unwavering trust in the love and power of Christ. 
He had no fears for the future, but he regretted 
that he had not done more for Christ. He knew 
that his redemption could not be secured by his 


own efforts, let them be never so great; yet he| P 


mourned that he had done so little for Him who 
had done so much for him. Those who knew 
the life and history of our departed friend and 
father, will esteem his labours much more high- 
ly than he did. Neither pomp nor parade ever 
drew the eyes of the world to his efforts. ‘The 
life of a modest, good man, flows on like a 
stream under ground, and men, not knowing its 
existence, wonder at the fruits and flowers 
springing up along its track, and nurtured by 
its waters,” , 


INTELLIGENCE.—We extract the following] 
from the Catholic Herald. It is a pity that the 
saints of the Popish Church have to wait so 
long before they are canonized; but we pre- 
sume, that an hundred years or so must elapse 
after death, before there can be a strong assur- 
ance that these saints have been released from 
purgatory. 

beatification of many devout servants’ 
of God, already declared venerable, is at pre- 
sent under consideration at Rome. Many Je- 
suits are of the number of those elect souls ; 
among them are the well known venerable 
Berchmans, who was a faithful imitator of St. 
Stanislas Kotska and St. Louis de Gonzaga, 
and the celebrated und learned Canisius. 

‘‘France, remarks Le Propagateur Catho- 
lique, has given to the church a goodly number 
of those chosen ones which are now proposed 
as holy examples for the faithful. Besides M. 
De La Salle, founder of the brethren of the 
Christian Schools, and M. De Montford, whose 
beatification is at present under consideration, 
the Holy See is eng in receiving deposi- 
tions concerning the virtues and miracles of a 
poor shepherdess, named Germaine Cousin, 
who died in the odour of sanctity, about the 
close of the last century, in the South of France. 

‘“‘ Measures are likewise being taken for to 
hasten the canonization of Benedict Joseph 
Labre, beatified by our present Pope. The 
Bishop of Marseilles has addressed a circular 
on this subject to the clergy of his diocess.” 


Henry G Livingston 
was ordained to thework of the gospel ministry 
and installed Pastor of the Congregation of Gi- 


ult., by the Presbytery of Bedford. The Rev. R. 
Frame, of South Salem, preached the sermon 
from Heb. xiii. 17. The Rev. J. Green, of 
Bedford, presided, proposed the constitutional] 
questions and made the ordaining prayer; the 
Rev. Mr, Nimmo, of Somers, gave the charge 
to the pastor, and the Rev. R. G. Thompson, 
of Yorktown, the charge to the people. The 
services throughout were deeply interesting, 
aud were listened to by a very large and at- 


Lire in Earnest. Six Lectures on Christian Activity 
and Ardour. By the Rev. James Hamilion, author} 


teative audience, 


THE PRESBYTERIAN. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. . 
Gosrrt Promiszs, being a short view of the great and 


precious promises of the gospel. By the Rev. Joseph) 
Alleine, author of “An Alarm to the Unconverted.”| 


New York, 1845, Robert Carter ; 18mo., pp. 167. 

As its title imports, this is a treatise of much practical 
interest, which, although it may not possess all the polish 
of fine writing, has what is better, instruction and con- 
solation for the believer. 


of “Harp on the Willows.” 
bert Carter, 18mo., pp. 167. 


New York, 1845, Ro- 


‘summit of which, in the extreme distance, 


The author has taken for his theme that notable pas- 
sage, “ Not slothful in business, fervent in spirit, serving 
the Loid,” and when we say he has well illustrated and 
enforced it, we accord to his work high praise. If men 


would show one-half the industry and fervour in serving] 


the Lord, which they exhibit in serving the world, they 
would be happier, and God mvure honoured. We are 
thankful for every well directed attempt to awake us 
from our apathy. ! 
Proression 1s Not PaincipLe; or the name of Christian 
is not Christianity. By Grace Kennedy, authoress of 

“ Decision,” &c. New York, 1845, Robert Carter 

18mo., pp. 167, 

The writings of Grace Kennedy have been deservedly | 
popular, and although they may possibly come under the 
denomination of religious novels, they are excellent in 
sentiment and tendency. ‘The present volume has gone 


“through a number of editions, both in this country and 


England, as well as “ Decision,” “Anna Ross,” &c., 

by the same authoress. 

Lecturrs on Sravery, delivered in the First Presbyte- 
rian Church, Cincinnati, by the Rev. N. L. Rice, D.D. 
This is a small pamphlet, but holds condensed a large 

fund of argument on this litigated point, which we think 

cannot be easily overthrown. 


True anv Spurious Cuurcues Contrastep, by Abdiel 

Sherwood, D.D. 

The author is a Baptist clergyman of ability, and al. 
though he holds some views of church organization 
from which we dissent, he presents many strong and 
racy thoughw, by..no means favourable to exclusive} 
churchinanship, 

The Eclectic Magazine for September is good as usu- 
al in its selection, and has a beautiful plate. 

Littell’s Living Age, No, 70, has appeared, with many 
entertaining articles, 

Wilson & Stokes have sent us the Chiistian Parlour 
Magazine, one of the best monthlies which appear. 


| For the Presbyterian. 
NOTES OF FOREIGN TRAVEL.—NO. III. 


Extracts from the Journal of a Licentiate of the Presbytery 
- — during a Tour in Europe, in the years 


Clermont, August 30, 1844.—Before leaving 
Clermont in the diligence for the Cantal group 
further south, | was sitting in a café, waiting 
for a bowl of chocolat maigre, when there 
came in, with the usual amount of French noise 
and swagger, four men and a woman, and took 
possession of the table next to mine. One was 
a soldier in his sword and helmet, for the mili- 
tary seem to have no undress, Café noir was 
brought them.in little cups, and they laughed 
and talked and sang for half an hour, and then 
disappeared. 

It is amusing to sit quietly by and observe a 
party of French ouvriers, or peasants, sitting in 
a café. They are so perfectly at their ease ; 
club for wine and meat, and what else they 
need; bargaining for this and that; beating 
down the price of a dish with the landlord ; and 
talking at each other in most alarming and up- 
roarious tones. One unaccustomed to their ha- 
bits, is in terror of an ever impending knock- 
down and drag-out—a thing however, which 
never occurs, notwithstanding all the noise. 
They will grind sacres between their teeth, or 
burst into what seems ungovernable wrath, loud 
enough to split one’s ears; but the next mo- 
ment one begins to roar the first line of a drink- 
ing song, and all the rest take it up in chorus; 
but with every variety of voice, good time, and 
tolerable harmony; and then return with restor- 
ed appetite to joking and cursing again. Like 
those of all half civilized people, their songs are 
rude and have little melody, each note requir- 
ing a separate syllable, and the range of the 
tune itself but small. Their tunes are very 
often mere runs upon the gamut, but now and 
then contain very pretty little thoughts. 

The patois of the mountain peasants of Au- 
vergne, | could not at all understand. ‘To the 
‘unaccustomed ear it has all the characteristics 
of the Welsh, except the presence of the dd, It 
is spread over and round the tongue in the same 
way, and sounds so like it, that were I not in 
Auvergne, I would say it was Welsh I listened 
to. It has two sounds quite foreign to the Paris 
French, the English th, and the German final 
ch, and like the English of the Elizabethan and 
earlier ages, ends its words abundantly with the 
mute e made vocal, as uné grandé femmé. The 
same desire to render the remnant of breath, 
after a final syllable, vocal, is found in the spok- 
en language of the Saxon peasantry and else- 


where in Germany; where many words, espe-| 


cially monosyllables, such as the numbers, 
have a loud é added—e. g. fiinfé, sechsé, achte. 
It is, no doubt, a refinement of language to sup- 
ress the vowels.* 

At 8 o’clock in the morning, I stretched my- 
self at length in defiance of the fleas, upon the 
straw at the mouth of the Vanquette, or impe- 
rial of the great diligence now running to St. 
Flour. I did not take the diligence direct to 
Aurillac by Murat, because it ran in the night. 
The latter route is said to be more picturesque, 
and more interesting in a geological point of 
view also. 
before the Auberge at the entrance of the village 
of Massiac. 

Until 12 o’clock, when the heat became very 
oppressive, the wind being with us, the ride up 
the broad Limagne and the valley of the Allier 
was delightful. 
agricultural country, and the ranges of fresh 
water hills capped with basalt, with the before- 
mentioned mountain-land in the distant east, 
made it abundantly picturesque. For a wonder, 
in France, the chaussée took every declivity and 
direction; gambolling up the valley between its 
rows of trees, (ever faithful to its side) and now 
and then ascending exceedingly high slopes, 
from the tops of which all creation seemed on 
the point of presenting itself. So heavily popu- 
lated were the plain and hills, that from the top 
of one of these descents, I counted thirtegn vil- 
lages, each of from 500 to 5000 inhabitants. 
But the chief charm was given to the landscape 
by the tall cliffs and peak-like projections from 
the table land,‘ capped by masses of basaltic 


lava in horizontal layers, all jagged and toothed} 


by time, standing as a forest of rocky pinnacles 
against the sky, and often upon their summit 
some old half ruined castle, and round its walls 
a village. The habits of the feudal ages are 
here retained under the reign of the king of 
the French. The villages which fled to the 
mountain tops, centuries ago, to the castle walls 
of their seigneurs for protection; have not yet 
all come down. ‘Ten or twenty such, distantly 
shine from the summits, and at the tops of the 
slopes of the Auvergnese mountains, along this 
single valley; and one or two of them seem 
large enough to hold 20,000 inhabitants, spread- 
ing themselves abroad like cities. And in one 
day’s ride and one day’s walk, from Clermont to 
Murat, I saw as many castles as in all my jour- 
ney through north-west France, I believe, put 
together. 

After passing Lempde, we got out and walk- 
ed up an exceedingly long high hill, or more 
properly mountain, leaving the valley of the 
Allier, and rising to the summit of the basaltic 
table land, in which all-these deep valleys are 
sunk, and then descending after a little while 
into another to the town of Massiac. From the 


* It is in the mountains of a country that the re- 
lics of its by-gone are to be sought. And as the 
Latin is spoken in some of the villages of Tyrol, 
land the Celtic is confined to the highlands of 
land and the mountainous Wales of England, ro 
would the original Celto-Gallic, be least likely to be 


wholly swallowed up by the more modern Latin} 


and Frankish elements, in the central secluded 
valleys of Auvergne, and in the wilderness of - 
Cevennes. | 


At six, P. M., we were set down} 


I never saw a more beautifull 


susceptible of suspension at a moment’s warn- 


disgust and peevishness which is a sure attend- 


top of this ascent we took our last look, and said 
adieu to the now distant plain of Clermont, ' 
the Limagne of Auvergne. There it lay in t 
noon sun far to the north, seemingly divided by 
a vast upland tract of mountain land, on 


to the right of the centre, rose the peaks of t 
Puy de , the Puy de Parion, &c., in sha 
like the blisters upon the scorched surface of 
varnished wood or metal, Nearer, but still 
very distant, and to the left of the centre, 
the triple domes of the Mont Dor group. And 
many other domes or peaks rose gently along 
the edge of the far distant horizon, while the 
sides of the plain, narrowing together up to- 
wards us, formed two vast and varied barriers 
on the east and west, presenting in magnificent 
foreshortening all the beauties of jutting hill an 

woodland ravine. Just below us the valley w 

most contracted, and turned off to the right 
sweeping round and away south-east, fertile and 
well peopled, and rejoicing in its meandering 
Allier, here in its youthful beauty, fresh from 
the mountains of the south. At the foot of the 
hill below us, lay the large pier town, as 
we would call it in America,) of Lempde; anda 
little beyond it, a fine whine stone arch sprang 
with one wide bound across a tributary stream, 
the Alagnon, just above its junction with the 
Allier. ‘This tributary comes in from the west, 
but its valley was concealed from us by the side 
of the ridge which we were ascending. When 
we reached the upland, however, it opened its 
deep winding gulf-like trough at our side, and 
sent up towards us the steepest, greenest, and 
most remarkable ravines, yawning to the very 
side of the chaussée, as it passed over the table 
land across their heads. ‘These ravines owe 
their peculiar shape to the protecting sheet of 
basalt, -.and the soft nature of the rocks below. 

Such was the view from the hill of Lempde. 
To the geologist it is of yet greater interest, as 
affording a comprehensive view of the two north- 
ern groups, or rather lines of extinct volcanoes. 
And he cannot avoid remarking that these two 
lines really form but one, and that in fact all 
these volcanic cones are ranged at intervals, 
more or less great, along one single fissure, and 
this fissure is seen, by reference to the map, to 
be parallel with the coal basin of Mont Lucon 
—with the stripe of the coal veins at Alais (to 
the south-east) and in general with the greater| 
range of the Juraand Dauphinese Alps. 

The descent on the other side, after crossing 
the strip of plateau, down by zigzags into the 
valley of Massiac—a descent like that from the 
Allegheny at Bellefonte for steepness and depth— 
presented us with a very different landscape, 
but equally lovely. We plunged down into a 
valley scarcely one mile and a_ half wide from 
brink to brink above, yet deep, as has been re- 
marked, as the valley of the Bald Eagle Creek 
below the Allegheny. Slightly winding, and 
ravined on either side, (but so as not to de- 
stroy its own unity) by projecting buttresses,| 
all rounded and robed and capped above by per- 
pendicular precipices of basaltic strata in hori- 
zontal and columnal layers. 

On the top of one such crowning cliff to the 
left, was perched a church, looking no bigger 
than an eagle’s nest. ‘To this church the popu- 
lation of the surrounding country go in pilgrim- 
age oncea year. It looked most folorn, perched 
all alone upon an offset of the cliff in a place 
where access and assistance seemed alike im- 
possible. But after descending and looking 
back from the road further along the valley, we 
could see a little village perched behind it, along 
the edge of the same ledge of rocks, but how, 
communicating with the rest of the world, we 
had to leave its own inhabitants to explain. 

It fills the soul with wonder and awe, to re- 
flect upon the impetuous ragings of that old mi- 
grating ocean, as in passing over the face of 
France, it here exerted all its might and expend- 
ed all its fury in troughing out these depths, 
roaring down the tortuous new drawn curves 
in the basalt, chasing away in clashing confu- 
sion the disrupted columns, undermining, wrench- 
ing out, hurling down, fracturing and grinding 
the masses of the protecting sheet, and then 
with easy exultation, ploughing the soft un- 
der rocks, yet moist from long continuance un- 
der the sea, down to the abysses of the present| 
streams. 


One can obtain by personal inspection upon 
a tour, very little information upon the geology 
of a country so extended as France, It is like 
one’s taking up an interesting book to read five 
lines on every tenth page. And this proves a 
continued disappointment to one who has set his 
heart upon obtaining the evidence of his senses) 
for what he has read—upon applying the uni- 
versal laws with whose operations nearer home, 
he has made himself acquainted—and upon trac- 
ing and developing those with which he is un- 
acquainted, which have not yet been investigated, 
and the data for unraveling which he sees pre- 
senting themselves along his whole route, only 
in imperfect threads and misshapen groups, 
which he finds himself not in circumstances to 
follow and arrange. Many good hints are ob- 
tained however, of course ; accurate ideas of a 
few good types, and best of all, many monsters} 
of the scientific imagination annihilated, and a 
way paved for a happier return to the books) 
which treat of the details. 


And the picturesque—the same may in a 
measure be said of it. While the general taste 
implanted in the head or heart (wherever phy- 
siologists and psychologists may decide,) of 
every man, is by his familiarity with such scenes| 
as address his eye dayafter day in Auvergne, gra- 
dually refined and the love of beauty strength- 
ened into instinct; yet for that very reason, be- 
cause it becomes instinct to criticise, it becomes 
necessity to be fastidious ; and a landscape which 
once threw into raptures, now excites but a 
calm, half reasoning, half feeling admiration, 


ing, when the dinner bell rings or a new face 
passes, 


‘There are times however, when the soul of 
the most blasé tourist is turned to the beauties 
of nature, in spite of satiety ; times when the 
innate love of the picturesque rises in rich ex- 
cess above every sense of time and space, above 
even the-importunate impressions of weariness 
and pain; times when every thing is forgotten 
but the presence of the excellent earth, mould- 
ed according to the perfect taste of God, and 
shining in the newness of its everlasting Crea- 
tion. At such times, cliffs, valleys, waters, 
trees and clouds, form soglorious a group before 
us, in the light of the morning or the evening 
sun, that we lose ourselves among them, enter 
ourselves into the midst of the all embracing 
landscape, and feel it as a new found body of 
our own now half infinite soul. At such times 
we enjoy the perfection of the beautiful—and 
that just in proportion as we lose the con- 
sciousness of personality and consequent isola- 
tion. But like all the joys of sense this feeling 
of exaltation soon subsides. That which at 
first called our souls towards it, speedily returns 
them to us again; we re-enter ourselves and 
find at home the weariness and pain, which for 
the moment we had forgotten. While we move 
on, the scene changes ; perhaps one shadow or 
one light, by increasing unduly ia breadth be- 
gins to break up the harmony of the parts, and 
then—the fabric of a vision is—for us at least, 
dissolved, leaving the merest wrecks behind. 
But a brother traveller may come by to-morrow 
evening, weary and disheartened like ourselves, 
and the good spirit of the place will appear 
again waiting for him there like Abraham at 
his tent’s mouth—will give him the same kind 
entertainment for the moment, and send him on 
afier us, with one more scene of beauty for 
memory in after days to reconstruct. 

Let the pedestrian never attempt too much. 
Horace says to fail nobly is itself noble; but 
the traveller must remember the temptation to 


ant upon overstrained powers of endurance, 
He is not to suppose such écenes as have been 
alluded to above, await him every where, to as- 
suage his fatigue and inspirit hisexhausted frame, 
wheneverhe has overstepped the bounds ofmode- 
ration in his search after pleasure. ‘They are in 
fact very rare, confined indeed, at least in their 
perfection, to certain regions, and in their ap- 
rance limited like spirits, to certain hours. 
hanks to the good Lord ofall—they are gener- 
ally reserved for the evening. In this as in 
every thing else, his goodness appears. It is 
the evening tide that provides for the wearied 
traveller and the exhausted labourer, the con-. 
cert of birds and the “ shifting diorama” of the 
heavens. The setting. sun obedient to its 
Maker’s will, clothes itself in unwonted glories, 
and having unwillingly oppressed, for the good 
of the fruits of the earth, the frame of its culti- 
vators, is careful, when their work is done, to 
raise and rejoice their spirits by its parting as- 
siduities. 


| ITEMS OF INTELLIGENCE. 

Tae Natrurat History or New Yorx.— 
We are authorized and requested by the Secre- 
tary of State to say, that “ such of the acade- 
mies, public libraries and literary associations 
in this state,” as are entitled under the provi- 
sions of the act, “ in relation to the natural his- 
tory of New York,” to copies of that work, can 
now procure the first ten volumes, and the geo- 
logical map, on making application at the Se- 
cretary’s office. We understand also that. the 
Governor and Secretary have concluded to 
make a distribution of the unbroken sets of the 
remaining copies of the work and map, not 
otherwise appropriated and disposed of, among 
the several counties in the state; and that the 
Secretary is now preparing to forward the books 
and maps to the several county treasurers, to be 
sold in the counties at the price of one dollar per 
volume, and the map for one dollar per copy. 
It will be a source of gratification that thus, 
under a compliance with the: provisions of the 
act of 1844, these valuable works are to be 
placed within the reach of the public.—.4lbany 
Argus. 

American SeamMan’s Frienp Socrery.— 
The American Seaman’s Friend Society, (says 
the New York Tribune,) is exerting a hallowed 
influence in our community which is not sufh- 
ciently appreciated, if indeed it be felt by our 
citizens ; but we rejoice to say that its efforts to 
improve the morals of this long neglected class 
of our fellow-citizens have been crowned with the 
most signal success, and the day is not far dis- 
tant when the Seaman will assume his position 
in Society, commanding general respect and ad- 
miration. The establishment of the Sailor’s 
Home has done more to effect this desired end 
than any other effort of our times, and this So- 
ciety deserves all the credit of the glorious en- 
terprise. One hundred and seventy sailors are 
now boarding there, and since its opening they 
have accommodated eleven thousand eight hun- 
dred and eighteen sailors, one-half of whom 
have been induced tosign the Temperance Pledge, 
and have become sober men. But the good 
rules of this benevolent association have not 
stopped here, for our different coasts have ex- 
perienced its bounty in the foundation, through 
its instrumentality, of fifty-six temperance board- 
ing houses and thirty Bethel Churches, while 
there are six hundred pious shipmasters and from 
six to ten thousand pious sailors ®ailing to the 
different ports, Who will deny that this Socie- 
ty is deserving ofall praise that can possibly be 
awarded to it 

Writine on Newsparers.—A circular from 
the General Post Office states that any memo- 
randum upon newspaper wrappers, subjects the 
same to letter postage. As the charge is to be 
governed by the weight, correspondence in this 
way will be found to be rather more expensive. 
than in the usual mode, 

Anti-Rentrers.—The Methodist, and also 
the Presbyterian churches in Delaware county, 
New York, have denounced Anti-Rentism as a 
crime, against which they will proceed, if any 
of their members are found connected with the 
associations. 


New Hampsuire Asytum For THE INSANE. 
—F rom the annual report for 1845 it appears 
that the whole number of patients admitted 
since the Asylum was opened, Oct 22, 1842, is 
268. Discharged 192—recovered 86—not re- 
covered 109. Wholenumber in the Asylum the 
7 past, 158. Remaining May 31, 1845 
76. 

Curist on THE Cross,—Such is the subject 
of a remarkable work of Art brought to this 
country from Italy by Mr. C. E. Lester, our 
Consul at Genoa, and now in this city. Itis a 
most vivid and striking representation of the Cru- 
cifixion, wrought from a single piece of Ivory, 
33 inches by 8, by a Genoese monk. 


For the Presbyterian. 
EPISCOPAL CRUCIFIXES. 

Mr. Editor—One thing leads to another; 
Puseyism has got to crucifixes at last. On en- 
tering a store last week, in New York, I sawa 
number of splendidly bound books with very 
large gilt clasps in the form of a crucifix. I 
innocently said to the store-keeper, “ Roman 
Catholic books, [ suppose, sir?” ‘*O no,” was 
the reply, ‘these are prayer books, Episcopal 
prayer books.” My heart saddened as | con- 
templated the book of a Protestant Church thus 
ominously marked with the emblems of Popery. 
Episcopal crucifixes ! And does Protestant Epis- 
copacy furnish herself with Roman fixtures! 
My astonishment at such a sight was, however, 
mitigated by the recollection of the various Pop- 
ish advances made in the Episcopal Church with- 
in a number of years. | 

The sight of these crucifixes taught me these 
lessons : 

1. Puseyism really tends to Popery—as al- 
most every body has been predicting. Some 
have already turned faithful Catholics; some 
American Diocesans have been a long time dal- 
lying with Babylon and her offspring; and 
Newman is as good as gone. Puseyism is gra- 
dually assuming all the Roman insignia. It is 
one of the Pope’s allies. These crucifixes 
show it.’ © 

2. There is, to some extent at least, a certain 
degree of elective affinity between the Prayer 
Book and the Pope’s Book. Else how happens 
it that Roman impurities engraft themselves on 
this book more than on any other book that is 
used in Protestant Christendom? Who ever 
expects to see the “‘ Confession of Faith” or the 
‘* Methodist Discipline” with a crucifix for a 
clasp? The Prayer Book, which retains Rom- 
ish regeneration, confirmation, godfathers, bish- 
ops, priestly garments, sign of the cross, and 
the like, cannot repudiate the crucifix with much 
indignation against “Holy Mother.” 

3. The use of the cross familiarizes the mind 
to the crucifix. Let a person’s “ religious in- 
stinct” yearn for the cross, and it will soon 
sigh for the crucifix. ‘The latter is the truest 
representation of Calvary. It has more to af- 
fect the heart. It reveals the complete work of 
expiation. The corrupt Latins resorted first to 
the cross as an aid to devotion—then to cru- 
cifixes as better helps—and then to relics, ima- 
ges, é&cc. Hence the danger in the Episcopal 
denomination of the growing use of the cross on 
houses and churches, on pulpits and their trim- 
mings, on the covers of prayer books, book- 
marks, breastpins, paintings, ornaments, &c. 
This familiarity with the cross inevitably cre- 
ates a demand for the crucifix. The one leads 
to the other. ‘The prayer books are beginning 
even now to have a convenient attachment of 
crucifixes which will murmur out Popish music 
in the midst of Episcopal anthems. It is time 
for sober Christians in that Church to examine 
its practices. How can they put down the cru- 
cifix, if they use the outward cross in so many 
forms of religious reverence? The crucifix has 


‘trine, government, and worship. 


as much Scriptural authority as the cross ; and 
relics, images, purgatory, indulgences, as much 
as either. Beware of the beginnings of evil. 

4. Le‘ us, as Presbyterians, humbly and hear- 
tily thank God that our fathers made thorough 
work at the Reformation, and rejected Popery 
in each and all its elements and forms of doc- 


Ant1-Roman. 


For the 


DELIVERANCE FROM WRATH. 


1 Tues. ]: 10.—Jesus, which delivered us from the wrath 
to come. 


The apostle ks in the highest terms of 
the ‘Thessalonian Christians. Read the whole 
chapter. They gave unequivocal evidence of 
conversion. ‘They were delivered from the 
wrath to come; and the privilege which, in this 
respect, was theirs, is also the privilege of 
every Christian. There is no condemnation to 
them which are in Christ Jesus, Jesus has de-- 
livered them from the wrath to come, 

I, The calamity from which they are deliv- 

ered—the wrath to come. , 

1. It is the punishment due to sin—punish- 

ment resulting from the essential and necessary 

opposition of God’s nature to what is impure— 

punishment inflicted because God is holy and 

just. The Bible teaches us that God is love, 

but it also teaches that he is holy and just. Jus- 

tice is an essential perfection of his character as 

well as benevolence; and holiness is the com- 

bined moral excellence of all his perfections. 

He is holiness itself; and holiness is necessari- 
ly opposed to sin.—The ° happiness of the crea- 

tures is not the end of creation, but the glory 

of the Creator; and when the creatures do not 

seek that glory and make it the end of their be- 

ing to glorify God and enjoy him, his holiness 

and justice both require their punishment. This 
punishment is the wrath to come. 3 

2. There may beindications and foretastes of 

wrath even ‘in this world. But it is wrath to 

come which sinners have special occasion to 

fear. This world is not the place of punish- 

ment, Mercies are mingled with judgments — 
here. In the future world wrath will be unmin- 
gled with mercy. That is a state of retribution. 
And as men now dread the wrath to come, so 
will they ever dread it. Men now look forward 
with terror to the judgment ; and when that day 
shall be past, and they are drivcn away to their 
eternal prison, they will ever be looking for- 
ward with dread to the infliction of still- greater 
wrath, ‘To them there will be terrible import 
in the wrath to come. With Satan they may 
say, 


“Me, miserable! which way shall I fly 
Infinite wrath, and infinite despair? 
Which way I fly is hell, myself am he'l; 
And in the lowest depth, a lower deep, 

Still threatening to devour me, opens wide, 
To which the hell I suffer seewns a heaven.” 
II. The deliverance from this calamity—de- 

livered from the wrath to come, 
1. As the wrath to come is the punishment 
of sin, it is obvious that, while sin remains, 
there must be wrath. While the inhabitants of 
hell remain sinful, they must of necessity be 
miserable; for so long will the holiness of 
God’s nature require their punishment; and as 
they will be sinning for ever, so must they be 
miserable for ever. Future punishment, then, 
is eternal from the very nature of the case. 
2. Deliverance from the wrath to come im- 
plies previous deliverance from sin. Sin must 
be taken away before wrath can be removed. 
This is the first step toward our eternal deliver- 
ance; and this step must be taken in this world. 
We must be delivered from sin here, or we can- 
not be delivered from wrath hereafter. 

“There are noacts of pardon past 

In tae cold grave to which we haste; 
But darkness, death, and long despair, 
Reign in eternal silence there.” 

3. As deliverance from the wrath to come im- 
plies the previous deliverance from sin, so it 
also implies the subsequent deliverance from 
punishment. It is, in a word, deliverance from 
sin and its consequences. 
4. As there is no intermediate state between 
happiness and misery, heaven and hell, deliver- 
ance from the wrath to come implies a meetness 
for heaven, and admissiom there, when removed 
to the eternal world. The Bible knows no pur- 
gatory. We are either delivered from the wrath 
to come, or we are not. If we are not, we are: 
yet in our sins, and can never go where Jesus 
Christ is. If we are, then we shall be for ever 
with the Lord. The certainty of salvation is 
implied. The fact that we are delivered from _ 
sin, renders certain our deliverance from wrath. 
[low can there be wrath where sin is pardoned 2 
How can there be wrath where the righteousness 
of Christ is imputed? Who shall lay any thing 
to the charge of God’s elect? Read Rom. viii. 33 
—39. How gieat is their deliverance !—But, 
Ill. Who is their deliverer 1—Jesus, which 
delivered us from the wrath to come. 
1. Jesus is the only deliverer. No man 
cometh unto the Father but by him. And our 
deliverer is mighty. Who is this that cometh 
from Edom, with dyed garments from Bozrah? 
this that is glorious in his apparel, travelling in 
the greatness of his strength? I that speak in 
righteousness, mighty to save. I have laid help 
upon one that is mighty, saith Jehovah. Ifthe 
view which has been taken of the divine char- 
acter be correct, and | think it accords with the 
Scriptures, then we can see why we need a 
strong deliverer.—For, 
2. As God is just—immutably just, and will 
by no means clear the guilty—sin must be pun- 
ished, either in the person of the sinner or of 
a substitute. God’s justice must be satisfied. 
The scheme of redemption was not intended to 
sacrifice the justice of God to his benevolence. 
It was designed to display all his perfections ; 
and to render it possible for him to be just, and 
the justifier of him which believeth in Jesus, 
Of course a Saviour was needed who could satis- 
fy the demands of justice—one who could take 
our place—suffer in our stead—and bear our 
sins in his own body on the tree. This Jesus 
has done. He was made sin for us. He suf- 
fered on the cross ; and thus, by his obedience 
and death, satisfied the justice of God, and se- 
cured our deliverance from the curse of the 
law, being, made a curse for us. For what the 
law could not do, in that it was weak through 
the flesh, God sending his own Son in the like- 
ness of sinful flesh, and for sin, condemned sin 
in the fesh. Here was need of a strong deliv- 
erer—one who could bear infinite wrath.— 
Again, 
| 3. As God is holy—immutably and neces- 
sarily opposed to sin—he can accept of sinners 
only on the ground of a perfect righteousness. 
The scheme of redemption was never designed 
to lower the standard of perfection, nor to save 
sinners on the ground of an imperfect obedience, 
or of a defective righteousness. Perfect holi- 
ness is the standard at which all are to aim: 
and a perfect righteousness is that alone on the 
ground of which sinful men can be accepted 
with God. But who hath such a righteousness? 
Not one. All are guilty. But Jesus Christ 
hath wrought out such a _ righteousness by his 
obedience unto death. He honoured the law 
by obeying it in our stead, and enduring for us 
its penalty; and so he is the end of the law for 
righteousness to every one that believeth. On 
the ground of his all-perfect righteousness, the 
believer is accepted. This is the righteousness 
of God which is by faith of Jesus Christ, unto 
all, and upon all them that believe. Here 
was need of a strong deliverer who could bring 
in an everlasting righteousness, on the ground 
of which believers in every age might be ac- 
cepted and saved, while God’s character of in- — 
finite holiness remains untarnished. 3 

4. We see, then, how it is that Jesus delivered 
us from the wrath tocome. It was by assum- 
ing our place and doing and dying in our stead, 


and thus satisfying both the holiness and the jus- 
tice of God. Here was a wonderful exhibition of 
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- Jove—love onthe part of the Father who gave hi 


Son to. be our deliverer, and love on the part of 
the Son Who consented to undertake for us, and 
who |aeid-down his life a ransom for our souls. 
But this’ is not the whole extent of the Saviou 
work, It extends within the veil. . It-propitiates 
God. It procures the giftof the Spirit. In an- 
swer to his intercessions, the Spirit is sent to ap- 
ply to us the benefita of his redemption. By his 
nfluences our hearts are renewed—we are 
united to Christ by faith—our souls are sancti- 
fied, and we are made meet for. the inheritance 
of the saitts in ‘light. Thus doth Jesus pur- 
chase heaven for his people, and thus doth he 


them for the purchased possession.| 


hus doth he deliver them from the wrath to 


come, 

To conclude, I remark :— - 
1. We may see the adaptation of the gospel 
as a means of salvation to our wants as sinners, 
and to our constitution as rational and account- 
able beings. Its adaptation to our wants is seen 
in the fact that it provides for our necessities. 
‘It reveals an Almighty Saviour who has met 
the demands of divine justice, satisfied the claims 
of God’s holiness, and provided a spotless right- 
eousness for our justification ; who, now exalted, 
ever liveth to intercede, and is therefore able to 
‘sae unto the utiermost.. Its adaptation to our 
wants is further seen in the gift of the sanctify- 
ing Spirit, whose office-work it is to renew the 
heart, unite it to Christ, and fit the soul for heaven. 
It provides for our justification, and so delivers 
us from the curse of the law ; it provides for our 
sanctification, and so delivers from the pollution 
ofsin. The adaptation of the gospel to our moral 
constitution is seen in the motives with which 
it urges upon us its offers of salvation. It ad- 
dresses itself to our at by, placing before us 

the willingness of God 
to become reconciled through Jesus Christ. It 
addresses our fears by setting forth the holi- 
ness and the justice of God, and our exposure 
to the wrath to come. It addresses our grati- 
tude in its exhibitions of the love of Christ who 
died to deliver us from coming wrath. Here 
are considerations which commend themselves 
to our rational and moral natures, which should) 
at once induce our choice of the good part, and 
which leave every rejecter of salvation without 


> 


excuse, Again, 7 | 
2. To reject the Saviour is to bind ourselves 
ovéille the wrath to come. Hecame to deliver 


from wrath. To thisend he died. For this he 
offers himself to you, sends his Spirit, affords 
you the means of grace, lengthens out your sea- 
son of probation, and cries in your ears, Come 
unto me, and [ will give you rest. Reject him, 
and where are your hopes of heaven! Gone! 


With your rejection of Christ, your doom is} 


sealed, your soul is lost, and a great ransom 
cannot deliver you! The wrath to come is 
then your eternal portion! But receive him, 
and eternal life is yours. W. J. M. 


For the Presbyterian. 

SABBATH BREAKING. 
Mr. Editor.—To a stranger and especially to 
one from a New England State, the manner in 
which the Sabbath is kept or rather is not kept 
in the city of New York, is cause of the greatest 
astonishment. He has heard of its many 
churches, the piety of its numerous clergy, of 
its religious institutions, and the great good that 


these and various other instrumentalities have 


been: the means under God of accomplishing. 
He perhaps knows too, that there isa law on 
the Statute Book of the State, prohibiting travel- 
ling and traffic on the first day of the week—| 
and knowing this he comes here prepared to see 
ina Christian city the Christian Sabbath set 
apart as a day of rest, rest from the toils of 
business and traffic, and from the excitement 
and turmoil of worldly pleasure. Instead of 
this he can scarcely walk a quarter of a mile 
through any part of the city, without passing 
dramshops, confectionery shops, beer stands, 
and soda-water fountains, where business is 
carried on in open defiance of the Law, which 
instead of answering the end for which it was 
designed, is turned by the consent or inefficien- 
cy of those appointed to see it enforced into a 
charter of monopoly for the few who dare to 
violate it. So fur, too, from that provision of the 
Statute which forbids travelling, being complied 
with, handbills are posted up about the city, days 
beforehand, giving public notice that steam- 
boats will leave the wharves on the Sabbath,| 
not to facilitate attendance upon public worship ; 


Not to assist in works of necessity or mercy, 


but to give the citizens an opportunity of break- 
ing God's holy day, and the owners of the boats 
achance to muke money! Now we think one 
of two things should be done. Either the law 
should be enforced and offenders punished, or, 
having become a dead letter and not capable of 
being put in operation, it should be repealed,| 
and the statute book not be allowed to give the 
people that credit for reverencing holy things, to 
which they are not entitled. But why such a 
Jaw should not exist, and why it should not be 
enforced, we cannot see. That men may and do 
break the Sabbath at their own homes when no 
eye but God’s is upon them, is true. So they 
may commit any other sin, covetousness, mur- 


_ der or adultery, in thought, theft and deceit al- 


lowed by custom, without being amenable to 
human laws. But that open violation of the 
law of God which brings religion into contempt 
and undermines the very foundations of a Chris- 
tian nation, should be forbidden and prevented 
by human statutes; and we do earnestly hope 
that the city authorities will use immediate and 
active efforts to suppress this growing sin of 
Sabbath breaking, which does so grievously 
wound every Christian heart, and is calculated 
to corrupt the morals of the community and 
provoke to wrath that jealous God who vis- 
tts the iniquity of the fathers upon the child- 
dren unto the third and fourth generation of 
those that hate him, but shows mercy unto thou- 
sands of them that love him and keep his com- 
mandments, A Citizen. 


For the Presbyterian. 


A SABBATH IN THE-COUNTRY. 

‘ Tt is a delightful thing to steal away from the 
heat and dust of the town. and spend a few 
hours among the woods and fields. The nar- 
row pavement overhung by flaring red walls 
blistering in the .sun, is exchanged for the 
broad road, lined with the elm and poplar, 


stretching away by the side of smiling gardens 


and modest cottages, and then winding among 
the silent woods, whose thick foliage whispering 
to the wind, and whose quiet sounds so full of 
gentle influences, calm the soul and invite to 
meditation and to prayer. ‘The country sum- 


mer is a continual sabbath ; for every morning} 


does the broad expanse of vernal life send up its 


dewy incense—every morning as the birds} 


awake do they carol out their sweetest notes, 
full of joy and fu!l of instinctive thankfulness ; 
and all throughout the day not a sound arises but 
seems the language of gratitude and praise. O 
that men would learn a lesson even from the in- 


- articulate voices of nature, and yield the hom 


of their hearts and the praises of their tongues 
to Him who hath given, and who preserves to 
them their lives and all their blessings. 

The sound of the “ churh-going bell”—who 
has not felt its melody and its power? ‘Come,” 
it seems to say, “‘ you who love your Maker, 
and offer up to him your tribute of grateful 
song you who lament your sinfulness 
and confess your sins to a God who is always 
ready to forgive—come, you who feel your un- 
worthiness, and plead the merits of One, whose 
mediation is sufficient for a world.” And it is 
indeed a beautiful sight to see the old and young 
of all conditions, obeying the call, and laying 


‘aside every token and feeling of wordly dis-| 


tinction, meeting as fellow-sinners and fellow- 


worshippers before their Maker. 


And how pleasant, with the green trees wav 


‘ published as a swindler. 


ing around and above, and the birds raising 


their melodies to heaven, and the cattle gerd DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


lowing forth their contentment, and all the bright 
earth smiling and glowing around, to send up the 
songs of human praise, that shall float out into 
the air and ascend with the hymns of Nature! 
The voice of prayer, too, has a stillerand a 
more solemn sound, and the exhortations of the 
man of God go to hearts far better suited to re- 
ceive them, than amongst the crowded haynts 
of men. And it was with a deeper feeling o 
solemnity than we have for a long time experi- 
enced that we returned to our temporary home 
to reflect upon the goodness of God, and ponder 
upon the truths to which we had been listening. 
- Theevening was calm, and the stars threw 


down a sober but a steady light. The waters| 


rolled up on the beach with a aoe sound, 
and afar off the ever-pointing spires of the city 
seemed reaching up to heaven, and telling of a 
future rest—and it was our inward prayer as 
we looked back for the last time before retiring, 
that the evening of our life, might be as peace- 
ful as that of this holy day, and that we and 
those who participated with us in its enjoyments, 


might hereafter spend together in a better world |. 


that lasting Sabbath of which this is but a pre- 
lude, 
For the Presbyterian. 
AN IMPOSTOR.- 

Mr. Editor—A very undeserving man by the 
name of Ithies,a teacher of Latin, French, Italian, 
German, &c., and withal professing to bea minis-| 
ter of the gospel, was recently in our neighbour- 
hood, “but went southward. He ought to be 
He called upon my- 
self and others in the spring, and declared him- 
self to be in distress, We helped him. He 
went to New Castle, gota good class in French, 
behaved very badly, and atthe close ofthe quarter 
left the place. He then visited Baltimore, and 
while there called on two of the German minis- 
ters (and perhaps on others) told them that he 
had been to the south—was out of money, and 
borrowed.of each more than sufficient to pay 
his expenses to New Castle, and promised to 
refund by next mail. ‘The gentlemen who as- 
sisted him in Baltimore, wrote, one to his friend 
in New Castle, the other to the mayor of Wil- 
mington, stating the facts, and inquiring if such 
a man was in either of the places, and if he 
could be brought to fulfil his engagements. I 
have no doubt, he will persist in this mode of 
making his way through the world, and it will 
doubtless serve the cause of common honesty, 
and help the pockets of poor ministers if you will 
give this brief notice. | 

A Memser or New Caste PresByTEry. 


INDIAN CONVERTS. 

On Sabbath morning last the rite of baptism 
was administered to the wife and children of 
Kalicharan Bannerji, the Brahman convert. 
His wife, an intelligent Brahmani, aged 21, the 
mother oftwo children, eloped, as it wassingularly 
enough stated in the public prints, with her hus- 
band some months back. In other words she deter- 
mined to escape the imprisonment and wretched- 
ness of Hindoo widowhood while her husband 
was in life. He had committed no crime, but 
only followed the dictates of an enlightened con- 
science in matters of religion, ‘This she thought 
no evil, and determined to prove in the most 
practical manner her sense of the rectitude of 
the course he had pursued, and her attachment 
to him. This in a Hindoo woman, and one of 
the highest caste, who had never been outside 
the walls of the zenana, required great courage 
and affection. She possessed both; acting un- 
der their influence, she left her home and friends 
to cast her lot with her husband and his people, 
saying in action what Ruth said to Naomi, 
«« Whither thou goest I will go, where thou lodg- 
est [ will lodge ; thy people shall be my people, 
and thy God my God,”’ From the first day of 
her residence amongst Christians, up tothe day 
of her baptism, her cheerful and happy conduct 
has been the best evidence of the sincerity of 
her motives and the rectitude of her principles. 
Since her escape from her Hindoo prison she 
has learned to read and write in Bengali, and to 
speak somewhat in English—a proof that she is 
not wanting in natural abilities. It may be re- 
membered that this new convert was compelled 
by her heathen relatives, under a pardah (un- 
seen but by them,) to swear that she did not 
wish to live with her husband on account of his 
change of faith. How cruel is heathenism! On 


Sabbath morning we had the pleasure of wit-| 


nessing the baptism of this interesting woman 
and her two children, a son and daughter. The 
rite was administered in Bengali, by the Rev. 
A. F. Lacroix. He questioned the new convert 
as to her views of Christian doctrine and prac- 
tice, to which she made appropriate replies. 
Mr. Lacroix afterwards interrogated the father 
as to his children, and explained to both the 
duties they owed to themselves and their off- 
spring in the new and solemn relations they 
had now entered into.—Calcutta Christian Ad- 
vocate, July 28. 


THE CASE OF MR. GOUGH. 


The recent disappearance for a week nearly, 
of the celebrated temperance lecturer, John B. 
Gough, and the subsequent discovery of him in 
a strange place, and in a strange state of help- 
less stupefaction, are among the mysteries which 
the public mind are endeavouring to solve. It 
appears, from the statement of Mr. Gough him- 
self, that he arrived in the city of New York on 
Friday evening, the 5th inst., and stopped at 
the Croton Hotel. After tea he went to the 
store of Messrs. Saxton & Miles, and afterwards 
stopped to look at the prints in Coleman’s shop 
window, where a young man accosted him as 
an old acquaintance, and he was persuaded by 
him to accompany him to drink some soda wa- 
ter, which proved to have been drugged, and 
which almost instantly deprived him of his rea- 
son. He was soon afterward decoyed into a 
vile house, where he remained until he was dis- 
covered, through information communicated to 
the Editor of the National Police Gazette. He was 
suffering from delirium when. found, which in- 
creased, though with occasional lucid intervals, 
in which for a few moments he talked ration- 
ally, and gave the substance of the above state- 
ment. 

A sort of official statement of this affair has 
been given to the chief of the city police by two of 
the officers. It seems from their statement that he 
went to the house in Walker street on Friday 
night—a young female was on the stoop, whom 
he accosted, and then passed in—he was per- 
fectly rational and sober. He sent out for 
brandy, and continued to do so that ‘night and 
the next day. On Saturday morning he gave 
her money to buy him a new shirt, which 
she did. On Saturday evening he went out for 
three hours, and returned with a different suit 
of clothes and freshly dressed. From that time 
he remained in the house till he was taken away 
in a carriage by his friends. 

Thecase is one which excites uncommon inter- 
est, and all are anxious to have a satisfactory 
explanation of the causes of the condition in 
which he was found. We are happy to learn 
that Mr. Gough is recovering, and we wait to see 
a full statement of the affair from him. 


CLOTHED IN WHITE. 
Maimonides says that the Great Sanhedrim 
were accustomed to sit in a chamber in the tem- 
ple, to examine and judge of the priests, relative 


both to genealogy and blemish. The candidate} 


for the office who might be disapproved, was 
clothed in black, and dismissed from the court 
of the priests in the temple ; but if found to pes- 
sess the requisite qualification, he was clothed 
in white, and went in to minister with his breth- 
ren. This process illustrates the words of 
Christ in Rev. iii. 4: “They shall walk with 
me in white; for they are worthy. ’—ins- 


Faom tue Texas 


mation from General Taylor’s head-quarters at 
Corpus Christi, has been received as late as to the 
30th of August. Since his last despatch, seven 
companies of the 7th regiment of infantry have ar- 
rived at his camp. President Jones, of ‘T’exas, has 
notified General Taylor that he has taken prepara-| 


f| tory steps to organize one thousand men for ser- 


vice if necessary. General Taylor has communi- 
cated to General Gaines his wish not to have any 
more militia force sent from New Orleans to him, 
not apprehending that there will be any occasion 
for their services. He states, that there is no news 
from Rio Grande. Some idle rumours are occasion- 
ally brought in from that quarter, but the accurate 
information he possesses, so entirely discredits 
them, that he does not think them even entitled to 
repetition, 
he Steamer Princeton has recently sailed from 
’ Pensacola for Vera Cruz. It issurmised that she 
has carried out a proposition to the Mexican Gov- 
ernment from the Government of the United States 
~ arrange the boundary line between Texas and 
exico. 


Stream Saits.—The new steamship Massa- 
chusetts, Capt. White, left New York on Monday 
for Liverpool. This steamship is intended as the 
first of a regular line of propellers, between New 
York and Liveepent. She is the first of a line 
of Steam Packet Ships, the steam being only 
an auxiliary, and it is calculated she will make fve 
complete yoyages during the year, allowing 19 to 
2U days for each passage across the Atlantic. 


IMPROVEMENT ON THE Stream Enoine.—An iron 
steamer is building at New York under the super- 
intendence of Captain Ericsson, intended for a day 
boat on the Hudson. She is to be 230 feet in 
length, 27 feet beam, and 10 feet deep; 27 wide 
in a water line, 60 over her guards, and divided 
into five water-tight compartments, by three iron 
bulkheads, with two engines of a .thousagd horse} 
power each. She is to be built particularly with 
& view to test an improvement on the steam en- 
gine, invented by Captain Ericsson, by which he is 
confident of his ability to increase the speed at least 
four miles per hour more than the fastest steam- 
boat now on the Hudson. Her machinery and boil- 
ers are all to be placed in the bottom, so that the 
deck is to be open ard unimpeded from stem to 
stern. 


Seizure or Gunrpowper.—On Sunday afternoon, 
some of the Police officers in New York made a 
descent upona vessel, lying at one of the wharves of 
that city, and seized upon fifty kegs of gunpowder, 
which had been shipped contrary to law. fe: seems 
that the practice of shipping this dangerous coin- 
modity has been rathertoo general for the safety of 
the citizens, and the Police are well employed in 
breaking it up. 

Detention oF THE New York Line.—The nine 
o'clock line from New York, did not reach Phila- 
delphia until after six o’clock on the 16th inst, in 
consequence of several of the flues of the locomo- 
tive having collapsed in the vicinity of Princeton. 
The cause of the accident is attributed to the ne- 
glect to replenish the water-tank at the usual 
watering stations. The Pilot Line the same eve- 
ning was detained about two hours by running off 
the track when crossing the canal at South Tren- 
ton. The passengers did not reach Philadelphia 
until near one o’clock. ! 


Corton Factory in [nptana.—Colonel P. James, 
of Rising Sun, Indiana, is building an extensive 
cotton factory at that place. The building is of 
brick, 50 by 85 feet, and four stories high. The 
establishment is to be furnished with 5000 spindles, 
and power looms, and other fixtures sufficient to 
manufacture the yarus into every description of 
cotton goods. 


New York Bonps.—The New York State«Comp- 
troller has issued a circular offering to redeem the 
State fives becoming due on the first of January 
next, with interest from last payment immediately. 
Hie also gives notice that said bonds will cease to 
draw interest after the lst of January, 1846. 


Arriva or a Staver.—The brig Albert, of Bos- 
ton, late Woodbury, 39 days from Bahia, in charge 
of Lieut. Commanding Walker of the United 
States brig Bainbridge, arrived at Philadelphia, on 
the 15th inst. The Albert has been sent home at 
the instance of Alexander H. Tyler, Esq., United 
States Consul! at Bahia, on the charge of being en- 
gaged in the slave trade, between the Coast of 
Africa and Brazil, in conjunction with brig Wash- 
ington’s Barge, late of this port. The first officer and 
crew of the Washington's Barge, have been brought 
home prisoners in the Albert. 


Vavue or Pine Trees.—The business at Wil- 
mington, North Carolina, in articles derived from 
the pine tree has been quite extensive during the 
last year. ‘The quan’ ity of turpentine distilled at that 
place in the period named is estimated at 200,000 
barrels, worth $400,000; the raw tnaterial shipped at 
75,000 barrels, valued at $168,000; and the article 
of tar shipped at 30,000 barrels, worth $45,000; 
making the total Value of the products of the pine 
tree for the year $613,CO00. 


Curtous Proyecr.— Messrs. Camp and Wilkes, 
in New York, have issued the first number of a 
paper called ** The National Police Gazette,” which 
is to contain Lives of Felons; full, true, and parti- 
cular accounts of lost and stolen property, and other 
matters of that nature. Since July last it gives a 
record of burglaries, robberies, and thefts, embra- 
cing property to the amount of 200,000 dollars, the 
rewards offered amounting to nearly 50,000 dol- 
lars. There are said to be one thousand thieves and 
receivers of stolen — in New York city, and 
. their movements and operations are regulated by 
twenty or thirty chief thieves, who have gone 
through all the degrees of crime,.and graduated in 
other countries, principally in England. Some of 
these criminals live in elegant style. According 
to a moderate estimate, it is supposed that about 
one million of dollars’ worth of property is annually 
stolen in that city and neighbourhood alone. 


Exatsition.— The Pennsy]vania 
Horticultural Society, will hold its seventeenth ex- 
hibition of Plants, Flowers, Fruits, Vegetables, &c. 
in the Philadelphia Museum, corner of Ninth and 
George street, and will occupy the upper and low- 
er grand Saloons of that building, on Wednesday, 
Thursday, and Friday, the 24th, 25th, and 26th 
days of September, instant. 


Horticutturat.—The exhibition of the Horti- 
cultural Society of the state of New Jersey, and 
the Agricultural and Horticultural Society of Es- 
sex county, at the city of Newark, last week, was 
attended by a Jarge number of ladies, gentlemen, 
farmers, and gardeners. The articles. exhibited 
were in some particulars of a high order of excel- 
lence. Grapes from the garden of Mr. Field, equal 
to any ever seen, especially the Syrian green 
grape and the black Hamburgh, were of the very 
largest size and excellence. The peaches were 
of the highest perfection. One of them measuring 
in circumference, one foot and a quarter of an inch! 


InctpeNts OF THE Late Fire in Broap Street, 
ParLtapeLpHia.—We learn that in the store of 
Messrs. Craig, Bellas, & Co., there were about 5000 
barrels of flour—3000 of which were eaved in a dam- 
aged state. A quantity of wool, feathers, and do- 
mestic produce in this store, was also wholly con- 
sumed or much damaged. Fortunately, nearly all 
the dry goods and other merchandize intended for 
the West were sent off the night before, while the 
few parcels that remained were saved. The in- 
surance of the firm was $25,000; or more than 


ings burned, were three Jarge warehouses, @ car- 
penter shop, a stable, &c. ‘I'he aggregate injury 
will, it is probable, reach $100,( Very little 
interruption took place in the business of any of 
the Forwarding and Commission Houses. Craig, 
Bellas, & Co., and the other firms, were establish- 
ed in other storehouses in the vicinity, and were 
transacting business as usual on the next day after 
the fire. 


Fire at Sovrn Bostron.—The Suffolk white} 


lead manufactory at South Boston, belonging to 
Messrs. Henshaw, Ward & Co., took fire on Sun- 
day morning, 14th inst., about 2 o’clock, and the 
machinery and wood work were entirely destroyed. 
The main building was very large, and of brick. 
Loss estimated at about $50,000—#40,000 cover- 
ed by insurance. Six wooden houses in the imme- 
diate vicinity were also destroyed. They were 
all insured. 


Fossiu Bones or THE Sea Serpent.—The exist- 
ence of such an animal as the Sea Serpent seems 
now proved beyond a doubt, by the discovery in 
Alabama, this year, of the immense skeleton which 
is now exhibited in the city of New York, by Dr. 
Koch, a scientific ntleman from Saxony, who 
has been travelling in this country on a et 
survey. This skeleton was accidentally discovered 
in Washington county, Alabama, by a farmer, in 
ploughing his land. It was imbedded in a soft 
limestone or marl. The Doctor heard of it, and 


with great labour and expense obtained al! the bones,| 


which show the animal, when alive, to have been 
about 130 feet long. It will shortly be taken to 


worth’s Preface to the Pentateuch. 


Europe, The Doctor says, had he consulted only 


Washington Union of the 13th inst. says :—Infor-| 


of jurors has been exhausted, and about seventy of 


enough to cover the whole damage. The build-| 


his interest, he would not have incurred the ex. 
pense of putting it up kere; but he considered it 
due to the country in which it was found, to give 
its naturalists an opportunity of inspecting it, and 
we understand that Professor Silliman came here 
from New Haven for this purpose. This relic is 
thought to be, without exception, the largest of all 
fossi! skeletons found either in the Old or New 
World. Its length, as now placed, is 114 feet, 
and its circumference was probably about 24 feet. 
From the character of the teeth, the animal di: 
not masticate its food, but gorged it entire. Pro- 
fessor Silliman, in a letter of September 2d, says, 
“there is the fullest ground for believing its gen- 
uineness.”’—Journal of Commerce. 

Cueroxers.—The Cherokee Advocate of the 21st 
ult. says: “A gentleman residing in the Creek 
Nation, has informed us that the Pawnee Mahas 
have accepted the emblems of peace sent them by 
the Creeks, at the late General Council, and are 
anxious to form an alliance of friendship with them. 
This much desired object will probably be effected 
this fall at a council which it 1s in contemplation 
to hold at the Great Salt Plains. No time has yet 
been fixed on for the meeting to take place. 


Antr-Rent Arrains — Delhi, September 13.— 
The Grand Jury have found indictments against 
seventy-five persons for various offences committed | 
prior to the murder of Steele. ‘Twenty-one of the 
persons indicted are in custody. After the arraign- 
ment of the prisoners, the court adjourned over 
until Monday next, the 22d inst. The Grand Jury 
will continue in session until thattime. In one of 
the towns there appears to be still a determination 
to brave it out to the last. But they find no sym- 
pathy or support.—4Albany Argus. 

Triat or Dr. Bougutron.—Only four jurymen 
have yet been obtained, although nearly two weeks 
have been spent, and the whole of the regular panel 


the hundred talesmen disposed of. The counsel of 
the prisoner has challenged six peremtorily, and 
has yet the right to challenge fourteen more.— 
Hudson Gazette. 


Sea Serrpent.—The Rhode Island papers state 
that the Sea Serpent, or some other “ strange fish,” 
was seen off Stonington, Connecticut, on the Ist 
instant, by the captain and crew of the ship Alba- 
tross, for the space of one hour and a half. He 


was at least 70 feet in length, exposed one large/ 


full-orbed eye, and two enormous fins or flippers. 
The entire body was covered with a complete 
coat of mail. He gradually floated alongside the 
vessel, when all hands became alarmed. ‘The le-} 
viathan, who threw up his head, struck the martin- 
gale with such force as to part the guys and carry 
away the flying-jib-boom, and cause the ship to 
tremble. He then settled away and disappeared. 

From New Yorx Cinctrnnati 1n Two Days. 
—A correspondent of the New York Commercial 
Advertiser says that the completion of the New 
York and Erie Railroad will bring Cincinnati with- 
in two days’ travel of New York city. The rail- 
road from Cincinnati to Sandusky will be comple- 
ted in the course of the coming year, and when the 
line is finished, one can leave Cincinnati in the 
morning, arrive early in the evening at Sandusky, 
thence by steamboat to Dunkirk, getting a night's 
sleep, and arriving next moring in time for the 
cars for New York, which wi!] be reached in twen- 
ty-four hours, making forty-eight hours from Cin- 
cinnati to New York. 


Tse Geaeatest Speep Ever Mabe 1n America. 
—The Long Island train reached Brooklyn, from 
Boston at half past three o’clock on Monday after- 
noon— The run was made from Greenport to 
Brooklyn, 96 miles, in 2 hours and 40 minutes, in- 
cluding all stops, or the running time without stops, 
was 2 hours 29 minutes—bringing 100 passengers 
and making three stops. 

Aw UnrortunaTE Famity.—In a late St. Louis 
paper we find a long account, the substance of 
which is that a family of Germans by the name of 
Hauptman, consisting of five persons, viz., a mo- 
ther, her two sons, and two daughters-in-law, left 
Philadelphia on the 22d ult., for St. Louis by way 
of the Onio. On the way, her two sons and one 
daughter-in-law were, one after another drowned, 
leaving only the disconsolate mother and a daugh- 
ter-in-law to relate their trials in St. Louis. ‘I'wo 
were drowned between Cincinnati and Pittsburgh, 
and one filty miles below St. Louis, and what is 
not a little strange the mother saw them all fall 
into the river and could render none of them assis- 
tance. 


An Improvep TeLEcraPH.—The New Orleans 
Courier announces an improvement on Morse’s 
Telegraph, which is about to be patented by the in- 
ventor, Mr. A. Carbonel. By adding to the metal- 
ic wire of the principal line one or more branches 
of the same metal, even though these branches 
form sinuosities like those of railroads, the same 
results will be obtained at all the different stations 
with equal celerity and exactness, that are now ob- 
tained on the principal line. The same results 
will be obtained in transmitting signals from one 
branch to another. | 

Donation.—The State Treasurer, J. R. Snow- 
den, Esq., announces the receipt of a donation of 
fifty dollars from “a non-resident, but a native of 
Pennsylvania,” to be appropriated toward the pay- 
ment of the interest on the State Debt. 


Orrcon.—The New Orleans Bulletin concurs in 
the belief which has been very generally express- 
ed, that the settlers in Oregon will ere long claim 
to be independent, alike of Great Britain and the 
United States, and expresses the belief that such 
a proceeding would be highly auspicious to Ameri- 
can interests. It appears to be the only practica- 
ble mode of settling the controversy about the 


ownership of the country, and would in the end,| - 


the Bulletin thinks, give it to the United States— 
since the settlers are all Americans, and would, at 
no distant day, follow the example of Texas and 
claim to be re-annexed, 

Wonperrut Sprine.—There is an extraordinar 
spring of water in Missouri, about fifty miles north 
of Bateville, which has been sounded to the depth 
of five hundred feet without reaching the bottom. 
One of the State boundary line Commissioners des- 
cribes it as rising in the western extremity of a 
basin from a cavity nearly circular, about 50 yards 
in diameter, and of a depth hitherto unfathomed. 
The water flows with Lut little variation in quanti- 
ty throughout the year. The quantity is estima- 


ted to be from 20 to 30,000 cubic feet per minute. | 


The fall is rapid, amounting in the distance ofa 
half mile to 12 or 15 feet. 


Riot Montrea.—Rev. Mr. Burns, a preacher 
to seamen, and an Orangeman, having given of- 
fence to the Canallers by his remarks respecting 
Irishmen and Catholics, received a note telling him 
not to preach again. By advice of the mayor he 
left the city August 30th. The Orangemen de- 
termined that he should preach, and issued a notice 
for a meeting on the wharf on Sunday. At 4 
o’clogk in the afternoon it is estimated that 10,000 
persons were present composed of both parties. 
The Mayor finding the police unable to keep them 
from fighting, called out the military, who appeared 
on the ground with ball cartridges. ‘This had the 
desired effect, and after a little skirmishing with 
fisticuffs, several were arrested and gave bail to 
appear at court. On searching them, one had a 
pistol loaded to the muzzle; several had long 
knives and dirks, and others loaded canes, &c. 


From Lockx-Jaw—A warning.— Mrs. 
McDaniel an old and respectable inhabitant of Ha- 
gerstown, Maryland, aged sixty-six years, died on 
Saturday last from lock-jaw, caused by a slight 
wound on her finger, which she had received a few 
days previous, while attempting to remove a bean 
pole. This should warn persons, says the Herald, 
to be careful and attentive to such slight injuries 
at this season of the year, when the system is known 
to be pre-disposed to disease—a mere scratch of 
the skin, if not attended to, may, as in the above in- 
stance, cause death. 


Orecon Mait.—The St. Joseph’s Gazette, of a 
late date, notices the receipt at that place, by indi- 
viduals returned from the Rocky Mountains, of 
several hundred letters, written by emigrants to 
Oregon to their friends in various parts of the 
Union. The letters were mailed at St. Joseph’s 
fur their respective destinations. This is a new 
feature in the history of the West. 


Deata or a Veteran.—Major Jonathan Whee. 
lock, who was born in Lancaster, Massachusetts, 
in 1759, entered the continental army in 1775, as- 
sisted in the construction of the breastworks on 
Bunker Hill the night before the battle, was with 
the army at Valley Forge during the winter of 
1776, and present at the surrender of Burgoyne— 
died at the residence of his son-in-law in Concord, 
New Hampshire, September 5th, aged 86. His 
health had been good to the day of his death; he 
ate his supper as usual, lay back upon the sofa and 
expired as if dropping asleep. | 

Porato Ror.—The Kennebec Journal says that 
the potato rot, which for two or three years has 
been so destructive in the Middle States, and. last 

ear in Massachusetts, and to some extent in New 
ampshire and Maine, a rs to be spread this 
year all over New England, Nova Scotia, and New 
Brunswick.—Some few locations may escape with 


little damage, but the destruction is very widely, 


In Somerset and Franklin thousands! 
of acres have been planted in potatoes for the starch| 
factories. Probably nearly ail the sound potatoes 
will be wanted for the of man. | 

ia Jour- 


Lanp Grantine 1n Groraia.— The 
nal, of the 9th inst., says at least four or five hun- 
red persons, from every section of the State, on 
‘Tuesday last presented themselves to apply for re- 
verted lands. About four thousand applications! 
were made. The grants are now passing with 
reat rapidity, and will all, in ten or twelve days, 
recorded, and ready for delivery to the fortunate 
drawers or their agents. : 

W ooi.— Wool is fast becoming a very importan 
staple of Ohio, and its exportation brings a large 
amount of money into the state. The canal col- 
lector at Newark has furnished the Gazette with a 
statement of the wool cleared at that office for three 
years, which shows a very gratifying increase of 
production in Licking county. In 1843 the wool} 
cleared was 89,622 |bs.; in 1844, 162.250 lbs.; and 
to September Ist, in 1845, 238,263 lbs.; an in- 
crease in 1845 over 1843 of 148,641 lbs. Tie 
average price paid this year is 26 cents per pound, 
making the sum of $61,948 paid for the wool 
shipped at Newark this season.—Cleveland Her. 


Novet Suitr.—Absalom F. Boston, a coloured 
man, has commenced a suit against the town of 
Nantucket, on account of the school committee 
having refused to admit his daughter, Phebe Ann 
Boston, into one of the public schools on the 2d day 
of June last. The town, in town meeting, have 
voted to defend the suit, The question is whether 
coloured children are not entitled to admission to 
the schools on precisely the same footing as the 
whites, even though a school may be established 
for their exclusive attendance. ‘The courts will 
have to adjudicate upon it, and the decision will be 
an important one as a precedent. 


More Nove.ty.—A gentleman of Alton, Illinois, 
is having a car constructed to run over the prairies, 
by steam, without a railway. The wheels are 
four feet broad, and about six feet in diameter; the 
size of the car is about 15 by 20 feet; it will carry 
from forty to fifty tong at.a trip, between Alton and 
Springfield, 70 miles at the rate of ten miles per 
hour. A few trips over the clayey soil, with such 
broad wheels, it is thought, will make an even sur- 
a — render the ground as hard as a McAdami- 
zed road. 


SLAVERY AMONG THE INDIANS.—Some interesting 
facts relating to the existence of slavery among 
the Cherokees and Chuctaws were stated at the 
meeting of the American Board in Brooklyn, last 
week. ‘The Cherokees number 18,000 souls; 
there are 10.0 slaves among them. The number} 
of church members 240, of whom 15 are slavehold- 
ers, 21 slaves, and 4 free blacks. The population of 
the Choctaws is 20,000; the number of church| 
members 603, of whom 20 are slaveholders, 131 
slaves, and 7 free blacks. ‘The missionaries have 
been preaching since 1818, yet the number of 
slaves is now greater than when they began. 


Miuitary ExpepiTions THROUGH THE PRAIRIES 
AND Mountains OF THE Far West.—The recent 
expedition under Col. Kearney to the Pass of the 
Rocky Mountains, settles the question of the 
feasibility of military operations in those far-off re. 
gions. His tour embraced an extent of 2100 miles 
and occupied only 100 days. The country through 
which the expedition travelled, afforded in its na- 
tive grasses sufficient food for the horses; and the 
conclusion is, that such expeditions may be con- 
ducted with very little dependence on the commis-| 
sary department. Captain Fremont states, that 
even in the winter months, the nourishment con. 
tained in the old dry grass, yields ample subsistence) 
for horses and cattle. I[t is also ascertained, that 
vehicles meet no obstruction to their course from 
Missouri to the Pacific. : 


Equestrian Sratue.—The Nashville Union pub- 
lishes a letter from Powers, the sculptor, in answer 
to an application of Mr. Harris, of Tennessee, 
giving an estimate of the probable cost of a bronze 
equestrian statue of General Jackson, sixteen to 
eighteen feet from the base to the head of the rider. 
He thinks that the casting alone, would amount to 
between $12,000 and $15,000, and that $30,000 
in all would not be too much for the total expense 
of the work. | 


Curious Stave Case.—We noticed some time 
since, that a female slave of Mr. Hodgson, of Geor- 
gia, had been brought up on habeas corpus, at 
Northampton, Mass. She decided to stay with her 
master. She now sues those who interfered in her 
behalf—Mr. Hudson, &c.—for false imprisonment, 
laying damages at $4000. Mr. Hudson in default! 
of bail, is imprisoned. 

Wreckine Companies.—There are now two com- 
panies in S:. Louis for the recovery of machinery, 
damaged goods, &c., from sunken steamboats. 
They employ a large number of hands, who operate 
when the water is low with greatsuccess. A vast 
amount of property is annually saved in this way, 
and a warehouse has been established in St. Louis 
for the storage and sale of articles rescued from 
wrecks, 


DisTRESSING The Putnam Demo- 


—— 


reo, 


crat records a most appalling accident, which oc- 
curred a few days since, at South East, in Putnam) 
county. A Mr. Elwell, of that town, directed his 
son, a lad about ten years of age, to take a scythe, 
go into the lot and cut burdocks; a few minutes 
after he told another son of his about six yearsold, 
to go to the field to follow his brother and pick up 
the docks; and while in the act of picking them 
up, his brother brought about the scythe with con- 
siderable force, striking him directly under the 
chin, cutting his throat in the most shocking man- 
ner, of which wound he instantly died. | 


A Heavy Suit.—We learn from the Red River 
or rc that General Gaines, in right of his 
wife, asthe only heir of the late Daniel Clark, is 
about to bring suit for a tract of land on Bayou 
Beuf, comprising 20 miles front and covering 30 
plantations, assessed at $452.00U. On these lands 
there are 1967 slaves, and the annual product is 
about 10,000 bales of cotton. 


Esectment or Free Necrors.—The people of 
Fayette county, Kentucky, where the late outrage 
on the press was committed, have held a meeting 
and decided that all free negroes must leave that 
country, giving to all who wish to go to Liberia a 
free passage and provisions for the voyage. 


Suakers.—The real estate owned by the Sha- 
kers of Lebanon, New York, is estimated at one 
million of dollars. 


ImporTANT MovEMENT AMONG THE CHOoCcTAWSs.— 
By a recent movement among the Choctaws and 
Cherokees, it appears likely that they will make 
application for organization, under the “territorial” 
laws preparatory to seeking admission as States of 
our Federal system. ‘Pitchlyn, the elective chief 
of twenty-five thousand civilized Choctaws beyond 
the Mississippi,”’ says the Free ‘T'rader, *‘will pro- 
bably visit Washington this winter for the purpose 
of applying to Congress for the admission of his na 
tion as a territory into the United States, with a 
delegate in Congress. A constitution, it is said, 
has been adopted by the voters of the nation, and 
every preliminary step taken for submitting it to 
Congress, and this distinguished chief selected as 
their representative.” 

Tae Cities or New Yorx.—Syracuse, 
Buffalo and New York, are to be the three great 
cities of this State. We havealready the returns 
showing the population in Syracuse and Buffalo. 

1840 1345. 


Syracuse, 6000 9614 
Buffalo, 18,213 28,346 
Total, 24,213 37,960 

24,213 
Increase, 13,747 


Patents.—There were issued from the Ist of 
May to the 31st of July, 1845, inclusive, 113 pat- 
ents. During the same period of time four addi- 
tional improvements and five designs were patent- 
ed, and four patents were issued. In 1829, (the 
first year in which a distinct account of the receipts) 
of the office was kept,) the revenues amounted on- 
ly to the sum of $3,549.37. For the year ending 
June 30, 1845, the receipts were $43,472.44, and 
the expenditures, $30,793.07. The total amount 
of the receipts from 1790 to June 30, 1845, is $643,- 
805,57; expenditures during the same period 
$360,294.50—of which $108,000 was expended in 
constructing the present Patent Office building. 
Thus there were, on the 30th June, 1845, $175,- 
511.07 in the treasury of the United States to the 
credit of the “patent fund.” With the exception 
of a small sum received for copies, &c., the whole 
amount of the receipts of the Patent Office mention- 
ed above, has been paid in by inventors. The Pa- 
tent Office has cost the Government nothing ex- 
cept for the erection of buildings for its accommo. 
dation. 
of several thousands every year to the patent fund. 

New Mexico.— Mr. Albert Speyer, a Santa Fe 
Trader, arrived at Independence, Mo., on the 30th 
ult., in 33 days from Chihuahua—the shortest trip 
by 12 or 14 days ever made. He left on the 18th 


nexation of Texas waa not known when he left, 


It now pays its way, and returns a surplus! 


of July, when all was quiet. The news of the an- 
though it was daily expected, and the salty 


anxious to fight. Mr, Speyer bronght in $40 
in specie. On his outward trip he lost 30) mules. 
Several other Santa Fe Traders have also arrived 
at Independence, with about $80,000 in specie. 

Counrerserrers.—An arrest of Counterfeiters| 
was made near Palmyra, New York, a few days 
Three men, named Selden Williams, Eld- 
ridge Williams, and James Ackney, were taken 
into custody. A press for the manufacture of spuri- 
ous coin was found in the cellar of Williams’ house, 
and implements for finishing, &c. in the garret. A 
considerable quantity of spurious Mexican dollars 
and other coin was found upon the persons of those 
arrested, and concealed in various parts of the 
house 

Heawrn 1n THE Souts.—The Southern papers! 
are rejoicing over the absence of the usual sum- 
mer epidemics. The New Orleans Tropic says— 
‘*The month of September has come, and as yet 
not a case of yellow fever hasappeared. The numn- 
ber of deaths for the week ending the 30th, as the 
Board of Health report, is only 49—25 adults and 
22 children. The average heat of the week has 
been about 81 degrees.”” 


Tue Copper Reaion.—A letter in the Chicago 
News, from Detroit, says, “ It is estimated that up- 
wards of ten thousand persons have visited the 
Lake Superior Copper regions this season; a divi- 
sion of profits among wliom would leave a meagre 
fortune to each. The Boston company, as well as 
the one formed at Pit'sburgh, are doing very well, 
with a fair prospect of making a lucrative business} 
out of their enterprise. 


Tae New Jersey Evecrion.—The annual elec- 
tion for members of the Legislature will be held in 
New Jersey on Tuesday, the 4th day of November 
next. In accordance with the new Constitution 
and the new law, the election will be held but one 
day. Members of the [louse of Assembly are to be 
chosen in all the counties. Senators are to be 
elected only in seven of the counties, viz :—War- 
Essex, Somerset, Monmouth, Gloucester, 
Camden, and Salem. 

Viotating THE Firac.—The Danish 
brig Clara, from Port au Platte on the 2d instant, 
reports that the Dominican president has ordered 
out all the male inhabitants to repel the invading 
forces, and several engagements had taken place, 
without any decisive result. The Dominicans for- 
cibly seized the late New York pilot boat Virginia, 
trading there under American colours, and convert- 
ed her into a man of war, intending to invade the 
Haytiens by sea. This outrage will of course, re- 
ceive proper attention from our Government. The 
Island was a in a distracted condition. 


Victim oF THe Fire.—The bones of Adolphus 
Van Groning, Esq., of the firm of Pavenstadt & 
Groning, who was buried beneath the ruins of No. 
42 Broad street, New York, at the time of the 
great fire, were recovered on Wednesday after- 
noon, and recognized by his partner by means of 
part of his pantaloons, which were under him. He 
had gone into No. 42 Broad street, occupied by 
Messrs. Oelrichs & Kruger, and was assisting in 
the removal of their goods at the time of the ex- 
plosion. 


Tonawanpas.—The Tonawanda Indians have 
yielded their assent that an enumeration shall be 
made of their number and resources. This com- 
pletes the whole circle of the New York bands, and 
will enable Mr. Schoolcraft, when the work is 
finished, to lay before the Legislature a full ac- 
count of their industrial efforts and progress in 
civilization. 


FUREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 
FROM MEXICO. | 


The New Orleans papers of the 8th inst. have 
late intelligence from. Mexico, by two Mexican 
schooners which have arrived there, bringing ‘T'am- 
pico dates to the 30th, and the city of Mexico to the 
23d of August. One of the vessels has brought a 
bearer of despatches to the government at Wash- 
ington, and to Commodore Connor. 

‘here was no declaration of war at the latest 
dates. President Herrera has completed his cabi- 
net, and the persons named by him have accepted 
their appointments. Almonte is not a member of it. 

The Diario del Gobierno considers the selection 
of the cabinet as highly satisfactory; being consti- 
tuted entirely of individuals who aided in bringing 
about the downfall of Santa Anna, and who have 
been distinguished by their attachment to liberal 
principles. ‘The same paper declares that the new 
ministry are determined to prosecute the Texas 
campaign with activity. 


_Insh Grove ch. Ill 


It was reported at Vera Cruz that the French 
Minister had demanded his passports in conse- 


quence of old difficulties. Business was exceed-| 


ingly dull at Vera Cruz. There had been no ar. 


rivals except the regular British Mail packets for} 


fifteen days. Only a few Americans were there, 
and they were satisfied that war had ceased to be 
among the probabilities. 

The Washington Union says the Government of 
the United States has received some interesting 
information from the capital of Mexico, to the 23d 
August, and from Vera Cruz to the 30th, inclusive. 
It is said, from the capital, that the new cabinet is 
considered as opposed to the war; and, even if it 
were otherwise disposed, it has not the means to 
carry on a war; that it is with the greatest diffi- 
culty it can raise the means to defray its necessary 
daily expenses; and the war excitement is going 
down daily with all parties. The accounts from 
Vera Cruz of the 29th state that there has been a 
retrograde movement in regard to the invasion of 
Texas—General Paredes absolutely refusing to 
march with his forces (seven thousand troops) to- 
wards ‘l'exas; that he has himself repaired to 
Mexico, and others have followed his example. 
The opinion was pretty well established at Vera 
Cruz, that the Mexicans will never attempt to cross 
the Rio Bravo; and that they are, moreover, on the 


eve of a revolution, which will overturn the present} 


government. Accounts on the following day (the 
3Uth August) from Vera Cruz represent that there 
can be no doubt of a plan being nearly ripe to over- 
turn the present government; and that Gen. Pa- 
redes, with Tornel and Valenci, propose forming a 
triumvirate. It is said that Gen. Paredes cares 
nothing about federalism, but intends to make him- 
self dictator. 

Tobasco Revolutionized.— By the brig Joseph 
Atkins at New York, news is received to the 20th 
ult. ‘Ten days previous a Revolution broke out in 
Tobasco, the people having declared themselves 
independent of Mexico.—T'here was a force daily 
expected from Vera Cruz to attack the leader of 
the people of ‘'obasco—Don Miguel Bruno. All 
commercial intercourse between Tobasco and Vera 
Cruz had been suspended. 


MARRIED. 


At Newtown, Pennsylvania, on the 14th ultimo, by the 
Rev. Robert D. Morris, Mr. Lewis Moore, to Mrs. Saran 


Fenton, both of Yardleyville, Bucks county, Pennsylvania.| - 


On Thursday, the 11th instant, by the same, Mr. SrepHen 
W. Ports, to Miss CaTuarink A. Sanpres; and at the 
same time and place, by the same, Mr. Gzorce W. Cook, 
to Miss Exvizasetra H, Caarven, all of Solebury, Bucks coun- 
ty, Pennsylvania, 


OBITUARY. 
Died, at Shade Gap, Huntingdon county, Pennsylvania, 
on the 19th ultimo, of epidemic eroup, ANN Jemima Bair, 
aged six years six months and eight days. On the 9h alt. 


RACHEL Jane C. Buiair, aged eight years and nine months,} 


On the 8th instant, Ecizaspetu W. Bair, aged eleven years 
seven months and nine days ; and on the 9th instant, Brice 
Dewitt Buair, aged two years and three months, all child- 
ren of Brice a Eliza Blair. In the world, said the 
Saviour, ye shall have tribulation, and perhaps his declara- 
tion was never more fully verified than in the Providence 
that consigned these four children tothe grave. Four times 
in the space of three brief weeks have these found parents) 
been called to follow their beloved children to the tomb, 
and with Abraham to bury their dead out of their sight. A 
once happy household has been almost broken up. And the 
family aliar once vocal with the praise of innocent lips, the 
family table around which they were clustered like olive 
planis. and the family fireside, once merry with the mirth 
of happy young hearts, tell in the vacant seats, never again 
to be ited, and the silence that reigns, of the sad breaches 
death has been making in their midst. Yetto the upright 
there ariseth light in darkness.. All these we trust rest in 
hope, and, embraced in the arms of that gentle Shepherd 
who gathers the lambs in his arms, and carries them in his 
bosom, are for ever safe fromthe eviltocome. The writer 
‘of this notice was frequently in the family during the pro- 
gress of their effliction, and especially by the bed side of 
the eldest child, a sweet intelligent little girl of eleven years 
old. Never before did he witness such an exhibition of 
true Christian spirit as was manifested by this dying child. 
Many an aged sa:nt might say, let me die the death of the 
righteous, and let my last end be like hers. Feeling the 
hour of her dissolution approach, she called her parents and 
companions to the bedside and bade them farewell with as 
much calmness and composure as if she was but re‘iring to 
rest for the night, She told them not to weep for her, that Jesus 
was precious, and would take her to rest in his busom, and 
after having asked her mother’s forgiveness for any act of 
disobedience toward her, exhorted them all, especially her 
ung companions, to seek the Saviour, and meet her in 
heneae. hen the clock struck one, she inquired what 
time it was, and when told, she replied,! shall have yet 
more than two hours to remain from my Saviour. OT! do 
desire to depart and be with Christ. Her voice and strength 
gradually became weaker, and at the time specified by her- 
self, holding her little hands upon her breast, she prayed 
with Stephen, Lord Jesus-receive my spirit, and after a few 
convulsive struggles fell asleep. ‘Truly we may rejuice that 
out of the mouths of babes and sucklings God perfected 
praise. Itis a dispensation over which they who mourn) 
may mourn not without hope. For lovely and pleasant as 
were their children in their lives, we trust that in death 
they are not divided. J. ¥. M, 


BOARD OF MISSIONS. 
Receipts in the Treasury at Philadelphia, in August, 1845. 
Thomas P. Marsh, of church of Lewes, Del. pot Mrs. 


coloured people of the South, $1. Brideaburg cong. Pa. per 
Rev. B. F. Siead, $25. Presb ch. of Lewiaburgh, N.C. to 
con Mrs. Susan Jane Doli an Hon. Mem per Rev. Jacob 
Doll, $50. Rocky Spring and St. Thomas churches, Pa. per 
Rev. A K. Nelson, $23. Petersburgh ch. Pa. per Rev. J. 
A. Murray, through H. C. Blair, Esq. $7 50. Buffalo cong. 
Pa. per J. D. Chamberlain, $18. Keceived pare Se 
Miss:on House, N. Y. Wallabout ch. N. ¥. $15.42. 
ch. N. ¥. $13. Lyon ch. Mich. $2. 3d ch. Newark, N. J. 
Mr. and Mrs. Damel Price, in part, to constitute Hon, Mem. 
$30.— Amount through the Mission House, $60.42. ey 
in part of Henry Long. dec’d, per S. S. Woods, Esq. $125. 
Ist ch. Springfield, Ill. per Rev. Thomas A Spilman. $46. 
rdo. $5. Through the Rev RK. Hap- 
persett, Agent, viz. Mansfield cong. N. J. $51. Blairsiowa 
cong. in part, $4.85 German in part, 
$21. Stroudsburg cong. $20 Middle Smithfield re- 
$6. Oxtord cong. $12. Belvidere tong. $100. Sun. 
ry churches. being the balance in the hands of E. Green, 
Esq. Treas, of Presb. $2761, Pleasant Grove ch. N. J. $10. 


Amount gh Rev. R. Happersett, $252.46. Finley ch 
ae ev. Philip Condit, $9, John C. Robinson, of Fair- 
c 


Ohio, per do. $5. Northampton ch. N. Y. per Rev. 
David Lyon, Clintonville chs. Pa. per 
Rev John Muns n, $3. “ A widow's mite,” Tenth church, 
Phila. $5. Ninth church Phila, per Mr. Craig, $22.20. Sun- 
dry churches in Winchester Presb. per John N. Bel), Treas. 
$61.30. Sumptions Prairie ch. Ind. per Rev. Wm. ——— 
$4. Ist church Amwell, N.J. per Rev. B. Carrel. $2). 
Cong. of Cuobesville, Albemarle co. Va. per Rev. Wm Pink- 
erton, $5. Collected in Princeton, N. J. by the Rey. Wm. 
E. Schenck. per Rev. Geo. C. Bush, $5. Don. of Rev. Geo. 
C. Bush, $2. South Trenton ch. N. J. per Rev. D. Deruelle, 
$1160. Windsor ch. N. Y. per Rev. Adam Craig, $8 20. 
“Three Ladies,” per Rev. Anson Rood. Philad. $3. Taney- 
town and New Windsor churches, Md. per Rev. Jacob Bel- 
ville, $7. Washington cong. Erie co. Pa per Rev. A. Cun- 
ningham, $1.75. Gravel Run cong. Pa. per do. $].20. Pby. 
of Lrie, through John Reynolds Treas. $22.05. Ditio $16 
Tenth church Philad. Mrs and Miss Tate, $10. . ‘Through 
the Mission House, N. Y. viz —*“ A. P.” to purchase 
of the word of God for the Valley of the Missisaippi, $10. 
N. Sangamon ch. Ills. $6 88 mnecticut Farms ch. N. J. 
$27.68. Schenectady ch. N. ¥Y. Mrs. Runyan, $2. Madison 
Avenue ch. N. Y. $1.45.—Amount $48.0]. John Hasv ell: 
Jae Rev. Reuben Smith, $10. Friendsville ch. Pa. per Rev. 

ulius Foster, $1.66. ‘Towanda church Pa. per ditto, 96.67. 

rough Farmers’ Bank of Virginia, Ri , in 
Total $1162.68, 
Clothing, §c —From Ladies of the Sixth ch. Philad. a 

Box of Clothing and other articles, for a Miasionary in Indiana, 
valued at $40 From a few members of the Presb. ehurch 
Goshen, Orange county, N. Y, per Rev. Dr. McCartee, A 
Box of Clothing, valued at $43, also a Ten Dollars li 
of S. S. Books trom Mrs. Clarissa Janson, of Goshen, N. Y. 
From Ladies’ Missionary Society of Columbia, Pa. per 8. . 
Barber, A Box of Clothing, &c. valued at $42. From the 
Ladies of McEwensville and vicinity, Pa. per Rev. 8. S. 
Sheddan, A Box of Clothing, &c. valued at $30 —Total $166. 
_ For the Church Extension Fund —“ J.” through the Mis- 
sion House, New York, $250. A member of the 2d church 
Philadelphia, $4. Mission House, N. Y. H.” 


“A lady,” $50.— 
Tuomas Hoae, Treasurer. 


SYNOD OF PHILADELPHIA. 

The Synod of Philadelphia will meet in the Central Pres- 
byterian church, (Dr. McDowell’s,) Philadelphia, on the 
third Wednesday in October, (15th ult.) at 7 o'clock, P. M. 

Henry R. Wits0N, Clerk. 


SYNOD OF ALBANY. 


nod of Albany will hold its annual meeting i the 

roy, on the second Tuesday of October next, in the 
| Presbyterian church, of which the Rev. C. Wads- 
worth is Pastor ; the opening sermon by the last Moderator, 
at 7 o'clock in the evening. In the course of the sessions a 
special Synodical Sermon will be preached by the Rev. Dr. 
Nott, President of Union College. 
R. Surru, Stated Clerk. 


PRESBYTERY OF PHILADELPHIA. 


The Presbytery of Philadelphia will hold its usual quar- 
terly meeting in the Lecture-room of the Sixth Presbyterian 
church, on ‘l'uesday, the 7th of October, at 10 o'clock, A. M. 

Wa. M. ENGLEs, Clerk. 


The 
city of 


PRESBYTERY OF BEDFORD. 


The Presbytery of Bedford will hold its regular semi- 
annual meeting at Red Mills, on the first Tuesday of Octo- 
ber next, at 3 u’clock, P.M. At this meeting session books 
are ww be examined, and written narratives of the state of re- 
ligion in the churches presented. 

J. Green, Stated Clerk. 


PRESBYTERY OF NEWCASTLE. 


The Presbytery of Newcastle will meet in the Presbyte- 
rian church of Dover, Delaware, on the first Tuesday (7th) 
of October next, at 7 o’clock, P.M. ‘The opening sermon 
will be preached by the Rev. A. Hamilton, 

Rosert P. DuBois, Siated Clerk. 


PRESBYTERY OF CHICKASAW. 


The Presbytery of Chickasaw will meet at Bethany 
church, Tishamingo courty, Mississippi, on Thursday before 
the first Sabbath in October, at 7 o’clock, P. M. 

James WreaTnersBy, Stated Clerk. 


PRESBYTERY OF CARLISLE. 


The next meeting of the rena om? 7 of Carlisle will be 
held in rer mene on Tuesday, the 7th of October, at 11 
o'clock, A. Tuos. Creicn, Stated Clerk. 


PRESBYTERY OF CONCORD. 
The Presbytery of Concord will meet in the town of Lin- 
colnton, North Carolina, on Friday, the 10th of October next, 
at seven o'clock, P. M. STEPHEN Fronts, Stated Clerk. 


PRESBYTERY OF LUZERNE. 


The Presbytery of Luzerne will meet at Wilkesbarre, at 
seven o'clock, P. M. on the fourth Tuesday in September. 
RicHarD WEBSTER, Stated Clerk. | 


AMB’S ELIA—SECOND SERIES.—This day is pub- 
lished. No. 23 of the Library of Choice Reading, con- 
taining the Essays of Elia: pace Lamb. Second Se- 


ries, beautifully printed, on ory 37% cents. 
Published and for sale by ILEY & PUTNAM, 
sept 20 161 Broadway, New York. 


HE LOG COLLEGE.—Biographical Sketches of the 
Founder, and prmcipal Alumni of the Log College, to- 
gether with an account of the revivals of Religion under 
their ministry. Collected and edited by A. Alexander, D.D. 
Contents.—The Log College—Memoir of the Rev. William 
Tennant, Sen. (the founder of the Log College)—Memoir of 
the Rev. Gilbert Tennant—The New London School—Me- 
moir of the Rev. John Tennant—Rev. William Tennant’s 
Letter—Memoir of the Rev. William Tennant, Jr.—Anec- 
dotes of the Rev. William Tennant— Memoirs of Rev. Chas. 
Tennant. Rev. Samuel Blair, Rev. John Blair, Rev. Samuetf 
Finley, D. D., Rev. William Robinson, Rev. John Rowland, 
and Chas. Beatty, one vol. 12mo. Price 75 cents, 
Life and Letters of the Rev. John Newton, 8vo. Price 
$1.75. Christian Retirement, or the Spiritual exerciser of 
the Heart, 12mo, $1. ROBERT CARTER, ~ 
sept 20—3t 58 Canal street, New York. 


APT. MARRYAT’S BOOKS FOR YOUNG PEO- 
PLE.—Two New Volumes.—This day published, The 
Mission, or Scenes in Alrica. Written for Young People, 
by Capt. Marryat. ‘Two handsome volumes 18mo, c 
gilt, forming vol. four and five of the second series of ‘Tales 
for the People and their Children. Price 75 cents. 

Also, by the same author, lately published :—Masterman 
Ready, or the Wreck of the Pacific, 75 cents. The Setilers 
in Canada, 2 vols. 75 cents. 

GEORGE S. APPLETON, 
Publisher, 148 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 
sept 20—3t 


OWNSEND’S BIBLE—Arranged in historical and 
chronological order, in such a manner that the t ooks, 
chapters, psalms, prophecies, &c. &c. may be read in one 
connected history, in the words of the authorised translation. 
With notes and copious indexes, Rev. George Towns- 
end, A. M. Forsale by PERKINS & PURVES, 
sept 20—3t 142 Chestnut street, Philadelphia, 


TRASBURG ACADEMY—Lancaster county, Pennayl- 
vania.—The Winter Session will commence on the first 
Monday of November. The branches taught in this Insw- 
tution embrace all thoge of a thorough English educati:.n, 
together with the Latin, Greek, German, French, Spanish, 
Italian, and Hebrew Languages, Vocal and Instrumental 
Music, Ornamental Writing, Drawing, &c. 
E-xpenses—Including Board, Tuition, Washing, Mending, 
&c., per session, of five months, $50. Fuel and light extra. 
Parents wishing to place their suns in this Institution will 
please make early application. Circulars, &c. can be ob- 
tained by addressing the 
Rev. DAVID McCARTER, Principal. 


sept 20—6t 


ELIGIOUS BOOKS.—Memoir and Remains of the 
Rev. Asahel D. 1; or, an in- 
uiry into Scriptural Psye ,as develo the terms, 
ae spirit, life, &c. viewed in its Scaiens en e doctrine 
of the Resurrection; by George Bush. Christian Retire- 
ment ; or, Spiritual Exercises of the Heart. Bledsoe's Ex- 
amination of Fdwards’s Freedom of the Will. Davies's 
Sermons, in three vols, Chalmers on Christian Revelation. 
Keith’s Land of Israel, with maps and numerous engravings. 
Sketches of Protestantism in Italy. past present, includ - 
ing a notice of the Origin, History, and Present State of the 
Waldenses ; by the Rev. Robert Baird, D.D. New su 
for sale by PERKINS & PURVE 
sept 20—3t 142 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 


EW LONDON ACADEMY, Cuesrer county, Penn- 
SYLVANIA.—The Winter Session of this Institution 
will commence on the first Wednesday in November. The 
course of instruction embraces all the branches necessary 
to a thorough English education, with the Latin, Greek, 
German, and French languages. Students are prepared for 
any class in our Colleges and Universities they may wish 
to enter. ‘The Principal, a graduate of the University of 
Leipsic, in Germany, is assisted by competent Teachers, and 
feels confident of giving satisfaction to those who may wish 
to patronize the Institution under his charge. 
exms,— Tuition, for the sewsion of twenty-one weeks, 
oe. payable in advance. No eztra charges for French and 


erman. 
Boarding, including washing, mending, fuel, and light, 

92 per ae not required in advance, and charged only 

fur the time the stadent is present. ; 
Catalogues and circulars containing full may 


New London, Chester county 
sept 20—S8t 


| 
| 
| | Cooper, $5. Waterford cong. N. ¥. ana coll. per Rev. Reu- 
1 ben Smith, $73.73. St. Augustine ch. FE. Flor. per Rev. A. 
; W. MeCture, $1.14. “A friend to the negroes,” for the 
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‘Where the rage of the spoiler refused to cease 


the:poor objects promised are obtained, they ne- 


‘stances, they still pursue the same course. How 


‘upon some rock, or quicksand, and ruin his sou! 


from the hall, one of the servant girls said 


ently by accident, rose two hours before the 


in prayerto God. At this they were much af- 


Where the frosi-king breathes on the slippery sails, 
Lift high the lamp that never = 
that durk setile shore. 
[Light for the foresr child! . 

An outcast though he, be, 
‘From the-heunis where the sun of his childhood smiled, 

dnd the-eountry of the free ; 
Podt the hope of heaven o'er his desert wild, 
what'hope on earth hes he? 

Light for the hills of Greece ! 

Light for that trampled clime, 


Ere it wrecked the boast of time ; 
If the Moslem hath dealt the gift of peace, 
Can ye grudge your boon sublime? 


Light on the Hindoo shed! * 
the maddening idol train ; 
~The Aaine of the suttee is dire and red, 
And the fakir faints with pain, 
‘nd the dying moan on their cheerless bed, 


~* Light on the Persian sky ! 
Phe Sophi’s wisdom fades, 
And the.pesris of Ormus are poor to buy 
: Armour when death invades ; 
Hark! Hark !—'tis the Christian wanderer’s sigh 
From Ararai’s mournful shades. 


- Light for the Burman vales ! 
_. For the islands of the sea! 
For the coast where the slave-ship fills her sails 
| With a sigh of agony, 
And her kidnapped babes the mother wails 
"Neath the lone banana-tree! 


Light for the ancient race 
Exiled from rest! 
Homeless they roam place to place, 
Benighted and 


# for the darkened earth! 
"Ye blessed, its beams who shed, 
‘Shrink not, till the day-spring hath its birth, 
‘Till wherever the footstep of man doth tread, 
-Balvation’s banner, spread broadly forth, 
Shall gild the dream of the cradle. bed, 
And clear the tomb 


: From its lingering gloom, 
For the aged to rest his weary head. 


— 


| THE GOLDEN PIPPIN. 
_. ‘There is a tree called the Manchineel, which 
grows in the West Indies ; its appearance is yery 
attractive, and the wood of it peculiarly beauti- 
ful ; it bears a kind of apple resembling a golden| 
pippin. This. fruit looks very tempting, and 
smells very fragrant, but to eat it is instant} 
death; and its sap or juice is so poisonous, that 
-if a few drops of it fall on the skin, it raises 
blisters and occasions great pain. ‘This tree, 
and the fruit it bears, afford a striking emblem 


of the deceitfulness of sin. The apples of sin- 
ful pleasure attract the eye and dazzle the ima- 
gination. Their appearance beguiles the touch 
and lures thé taste. Sin blisters and pains the 
conscience, and kills the soul. ‘Thus it is that 
‘multitudes are deceived by sin in a thousand 
forms, and led away into the paths of destruc- 
tion. 

Sin deceives, misleads, and imposes false- 
hoods on men. It deludes, beguiles, and cheats 
men out of heaven. It cuts off their expecta- 
‘tion of pardon. Sin does allthis. It inclines 
‘us to believe that some future opportunity will 
be more favourable to break away from its 
power. ‘That though we continue its practice! 
for the present, we shall gain strength to resist 
it in future. Men suppose they are very willing 
to abandon sin, to repent of it, but cannot, and 
must therefore wait a season till God is willing. 
How deluded ! 

Sin deceives men in respect to the compara- 
tive benefits of the Christian’s and the sinner’s 
course of life. It represents the Christian’s life 
as one of forced servitude and gloominess, while 
‘the sinner’s is one of liberty and great pleasure. 

. Sin deceives by its promises. The objects] 
which it promises’are not always obtained. 
promises what it can never give. And when 


ver yield the anticipated joy. In the end they 
always “ bite like a serpent, and sting like an 
adder.” | | 

Sin often repeats its dictates. Though men 
have been deceived by it in thousands of in 


dangerous the condition of those who are under'| 
its influence! _How anxious should every one 
be, lest he be deceived, decoyed, and dashed 


for ever ! 


- Sin has a thousand treacherous arts 
To practice on the mind ; 
With flattering looks she tempts our hearts, 
But leaves a sting behind.” 


*¢ Let him, therefore, that thinketh he stand- 
eth, take heed lest he fall.” 


THE PRAYING SHEPHERD. 

Mr. Hey wood being brought into the greatest 
want of the necessaries of life, told his wife one 
day that he would leave with her and the chil- 
dren three shillings, which was all the money 
he had in the world, and would try to get some 
work as a day labourer. Afler commending 
them to God, and praying for divine direction,| 
he called at a number of houses the first day, 
but could not meet with any employment. He 


spent the first night in a barn, and was engaged 
in prayer the greatest-part of it. In the morn- 
ing he again set out, and soon arrived at Lord 
’s, where he inquired of the servants 
if a labourer was wanted. ‘They answered 
“ No.” As he was returning, however, 


the shepherd had just before left his place, and 
if he understood how to take care of sheep, she 
thought he might meet with employment. Mr. 
Heywood immediately engaged in the service, 
and was informed that he was to sleep ina little 
cot erected for the shepherds at some distance 
from the house; but that he was to come once 
a day for what he wanted to the hall. <A few 
mornings after, two of the servant girls, appar- 


usual time, and as there was no one at hand to 
fetch up the cows, they went into the field for 
them; but when they drew near to the shep-| 
herd’s hut, they were struck with the sound of 
a man’s voice, and to their no small astonish- 
ment, found it was that of the shepherd engaged 


fected, and for several weeks unknown to Mr. 
Heywood, they used to rise at four o'clock, to 
go to the cot to hear the shepherd pray, which 
exercise he was engaged in every morning un- 
til five o’clock. 

After Mr. Heywood had been in this situation 
a few weeks, the lady of the family was taken 
ill, and was expected todie. A clergyman was 
sent for, but was at that moment mounting his 
horse witha view to spend the day in hunting. 
However, he sent his compliments, and said that 
‘he would wait on her ladyship that evening. 
Lord———-- seemed _ much distressed, and ex- 
pressed an earnest desire to get some one to 
pray with his lady. ‘Then one of the servants 
who had listened to Mr. Heywood’s prayers, 
said, “[ wish your lordship would consent to 
let your shepherd be fetched, to pray with her 
ladyship ;” adding, “for Ido not believe there 
is a man in the world who can pray like him.” 
“The shepherd pray! What! can the shep- 
herd pray?” “ Yes, my lord, and I wish you 
would condescend to let him be sent for, and 
then you will hear him yourself.” Mr. Hey- 
wood was immediately called, and his lordshi 
asked him if he could pray; to which he 

ied, ** That man that cannot pray is not fit t 
F vel” « Well,” says his lordship, “ follow, an 
pray for my lady, who is at the point of death.’ 
‘After a few words spoken to her ladyship, Mr. 


THE PRESBYTERIAN. 


Heywood out his soul to that God 
whose he was, and whom he served, and 
immediately his prayer was answered ; for, 
with astonishment, she cried out, “Js this a 
man, or an angel? for I am quite well!” When 
prayer was concluded, Lord ———-— asked 
him whether he was not one of the ejected min- 
isters, and Mr, Heywood acknowledyed that he 
was. His Lordship then declared that, from 
that moment, instead of being employed as the 
shepherd of his sheep, he should be the shep- 
oth of his soul, and of the souls of his house- 


LIVE—LET LIVE—HELP LIVE. 
There are three sorts of people in this world, 
who may be characterized by the monosylla- 
bles above. First, there are those who take for 
their motto—Live—live, regardless of others— 
live, if others die—live for one’s self and to one’s 
self. Such persons care for nobody but them- 
selves—they think of nobody else. ‘hey have 
got on in the world, it may be without much 
aid from others, and others must get on as they 
can, or stick by the way, itis ali one to them, 
it is none of their business; they are not their 
brother’s keeper. ‘These are supremely selfish 

men, 


There is another class of men among us 
whose motto is—Live and /et live. They are 
glad to have their neighbours live and prosper ; 
but it must be without their help. Their first 
and great inquiry is, Who will show us any 
good !—How will this affect my interest ?— 
Shall I gain any thing by it? [fsuch men can be 
quite sure thatany thingthey may do for another 
will return ultimately to their own benefit, they 
will cheerfully lend a helping hand. And in 
some cases, they will even heip a friend in need, 


‘if: persuaded that it will’in no way operate to 
therwise! 
they are as deaf as dead men to all who ap- 


their disadvantage or inconvenience. 


proach them.—These are simply selfish men. 

There is yeta'‘third class of men, (rarz aves) 
whose motto is—Live and help others to live. 
They are not inattentive to their own affairs or 


’ their own interests ; but they seek not their own 


exclusively. They are not merely willing to 
let others live around them, but they are wil- 
ling to help others tolive, and even to subject 
themselves to inconvenience -and trouble in or- 
der to do this, And all this they will do with- 


out first stopping to ask—shall I get my re- 


ward?! if I lend a dollar, shall I get two in re- 
tura? They are men who act either from the 
impulses of kind and generous dispositions, or 
men whose principles of action have been deriv- 
ed from the teachings and example of Him who 
‘“‘went about doing good,” who sought not his 
own but the things’ which were another’s, who 
was never unmindful to do good and communi- 
cate as he had opportunity, ‘These are truly 
benevolent men. | 

We have now finished our discourse, and 
leave it to each reader to say, which is the bet- 
ter man, and to which class he himself belongs. 
-- Traveller. 


— 


A HOME WITHOUT A SISTER. 
Who, that has been deprived of a sister, can 
reflect upon the closing scenes of her mortal ex- 
istence without the deepest sorrow and sadness 
of heart? A month—perhaps a short week 
since, and she was among the living ;—there 
was the same cheerful countenance—the same 
joyous spirit—the same care and thought for 
the interests of: those whose happy lot it was to 
enjoy her society. But she is gone, and how 
sad the change! The returning brother will 
meet no more her welcome smile. He visits 
the home of his childhood with a heavy heart. 
He approaches the threshold and looks upon a 
stranger’s countenance—he listens, and a stran- 
ger’s voice falls upon his ear. He fancies, for 
once, that it is alla dream—he passes from 
chamber to chamber, seeking, in vain, for the 
departed one. She is not there. O! what agony 
fills his breast ! what melancholy is resting upon 
his spirit! His once happy home has now no 
charms, no comforts, no allurements for him. 
« This is the desert, this the solitude: | 
The vale funereal, the sad cypress gloom.” 


It may be an index of a weak mind (in the 


opinion of some) to weep on such an occasion ; 
but weeping is the readiest relief to a heart too 
full for utterance. | 

« Flow forth afresh my tears.” 


To him who is still the recipient of a sister’s 
kindness and attention—a sharer in her sympa- 
thies, her love, and affection, these thoughts may 
seem idle and visionary; but they are sad, sober 
truths, and a mourning brother, one who has 
been brought to feel too keenly the pangs of 
sundered ties of sisterly affection, cannot doubt 
their reality. —Christian Reflector. 


A PAINFUL SIGHT. 

To see young men lounging about month af- 
ter month, neither working nor desiring to work; 
while others—perhaps poor parents—are toil- 
ing from morning till night, tosupport and save 
them from a disgrace which their own thought- 
lessness and laziness is fast bringing upon 
them. But how many such sights are to be 
seen in every community! How many are 
found who have not that sense of shame, which 
is necessary to force them off the lounger’s 
seat, but enough of that false pride which will 
not allow them-to take hold of employment if 
it does not happen te be genteel and profitable. 
Alas, the fate of such is~sealed: they will go 
down to the grave unloved by their mothers, 
unmourned by their companions in idleness— 
and soon to be forgotten by all. 


THE GUARDED 4YOUSE. 

When the year 1814 began, troops of Swedes, 
Cossacks, Germans, and Russians, were within 
half an hour’s march of the town of Sleswick ; 
and new and fearful reports of the behaviour of 
the soldiers were brought from the country| 
every day. There had been a truce, which was 
to come to an end at midnight of the 5th of 
January, which was now drawing near. 

On the outskirts of the town, on the side 
where the enemy lay, there was a house stand- 
ing alone, and in it there was an old pious wo- 
man, who was earnestly praying in the words 
of an ancient hymn, that God would raise up a 
wall around them, so that the enemy might fear 
to attack them. 

In the same house dwelt her daughter, a 
widow, and her grandson, a youth of twenty 
years. He heard the prayer of his grandmother, 
and could not restrain himself from saying, that 
he did not understand how she could ask for 
any thing so impossible as that a wall should be 
built around them, which could keep the enemy 
away from their house. The old woman, who 
was now deaf, caused what her grandson said 
to be explained to her, but only answered that 
she had but prayed in general for protection for 
themselves and their town people. ‘* However,” 
she added, ‘“‘do you think that if it were the 
will of God to build a wall around us, it would 
be impossible to him ?” 

And now came the dreaded night of the 5th 
of January ; and about midnight the troops be- 
gan to enter on all sides. The house we were 
speaking of lay close by the road, and was larger 
than the dwellings near- it, which were only 
very small cottages. Its inhabitants looked out 
with anxious fear, as parties of the soldiers en- 
tered one alter another, and even went to the 
neighbouring houses to ask for what they want- 
ed ; but all rode past their dwelling. Through- 
out the whole day there had been a heavy fall 
of snow—the first that winter—and towards 
evening the storm became violent to a degree 
seldom known. At length came four parties of 
Cossacks, who had been hindered by the snow) 
from entering the town by another road. This 


the town itself, and therefore they would not go 
further ; so that all the houses around that where 
the old woman lived, were filled with these sol- 
diers, who quartered themselves in them ; in se- 
veral houses there were fifty or sixty of these! 
half-savage men, - It was a terrible night for 
those who dwelt in this part of the town, filled 
to overflow with the troops of their enemies. 

But not a single soldier came into the grand- 
mother’s house ; and amidst the loud noises and 
wild sounds all around, not even a knock at this 
door was heard, to the great wonder of the fam- 
ily within. The next morning, as it grew light, 
they saw the cause. The storm had drifted 
a mass of snow, to such a height, between| 
the roadside and the house, that to approach it 
was impossible, “Do you not now. see, my 
son,” said the old grandmother, “that it was 
possible for God to raise a wall around us?” 

Does not this story remind us of the words— 
‘“‘ The angel of the Lord encampeth round about 
them that fear Him and delivereth them?” Does 
it not seem as if the snow had been gathered to- 
gether as by angels’ hands to form a defence} 
for that house where one dwelt who thus feared 
God and trusted in Him? 


THE MUSIC OF NORTHERN ITALY. 


It is a singular fact that the best singers of 
Italy come from the northern provinces. The 
people of the south are more fiery and passion- 
ate, yet less distinguished for music, than those} 
of the north. Nothing strikes the traveller in 
Italy with more force, or lives in his mem- 
ory longer, than the gay street-singing of 
the lower classes, yet one hears little of this in 
Romeor Naples, ‘There is a sombre aspect on 
old Rome, taken from its silent haughty ruins, 
giving apparently acolouring to the feeling of 
the people. The gay light-hearted Neapolitan 
seems too gay for music—like the French, his 
spirit bursts out in action. ‘The Piedmontese 
are for ever singing, while Genoa is the only 
Italian city over which our memory lingers 
ever fresh and ever delighted.—T here is not a 
moonlight night in which its old palaces do not 
ring with the song of the strolling sailor-boy or 
idle lounger. ‘The rattling of wheels seldom 
disturbs the quietness of the‘streets, while the 
lofty walls of the palace confine and prolong the 
sound like the roof of a cavern. The narrow 
winding passages now shut in the song till only 
a faint and distant echo is caught, and now let 
it forth ina full volume of sound, ever changing 
like the hues of feeling. Hours and hours have 
we lain awake listening to these thoughtless 
serenaders, who seemed singing solely because 
the night was beautiful. You will often hear 
voices of such singular power and melody ring- 
ing through the clear atmosphere, that you 
imagine some professional musicians are out on 
a serenade toa ‘ fayre ladye.” But when the 
groupe emerges into the moonlight, you see on. 
ly three or four coarse-clad creatures, evidently 
from the very lowest class, sauntering along, 
arm in arm, singing solely because they prefer 
it to talking. And what is still more singular, 
you never see three persons, not even boys, 
thus singing together, without carrying along 
three parts. “Thecommon and favourite mode 
is for two to take two different parts, while the 
third at the close of every strain, throws in a 
deep bass chorus. You will often hear snatch- 
es from the most beautiful operas chanted along 
the streets by those from whom you would ex- 
pect nothing but obscene songs. This sponta- 
neous street-singing charms us more than the 
stirring music of a full orchestra. It is the 
poetry of the land—one of its characteristic 
features—living in the memory years after 
every thing else has faded. We like, also, 
those much-abused ‘hand-organs, of every de- 
scription, greeting you ateveryturn. Theyare 
the operas of the lazzaroni and children, and 
help to fill up the picture. Passing once through 
a principal business street of Genoa, we heard 
at a distance a fine, yet clear and powerful voice 
that at once attracted our attention. On ap- 
proaching we found it proceeded from a little 
blind boy not over eight years of age. He sat 
on the stone pavement, with his back against an 
old palace pouring forth song after song with 
astonishing strength and melody. As we threw 
him his penny, we could not help fancying how 
he would look sitting in Broadway with his back 
to the Astor House, and attempting to throw his 
clear, sweet voice, over the rattling of omni- 
buses and carriages that keepeventhe earth in 
a constant tremor.—Headley’s Letters from 
Italy. 


TEMPERANCE. 

The following occount of Laurel, Indiana, is 
quite interesting. It is more, we suspect, than 
can be said of any othertown. ‘The proprietor 
of the town-plat of Laurel was a wise man. 

‘sBut Laurel, 26 miles south on the Canal, is 
an exception to any town I ever visited. It has 
six stores, about the usual number of profession- 
al men, for a place of five or six hundred in- 
habitants, and not a citizen that deals in ardent 
spirit, either wholesale or retail, and not one 
that drinks it! ‘There are but six men in the 
town but are members of the temperance socie- 
ty. The landlord informed me, that it was but 
a short time since, in the door where we were 
standing, he could see the smoke of six distiller- 
ies. There were in the county [Franklin,] at 
that time, fifieen! Now, not one! A public 
sale of town-lots in Laurel, was had a few days 


deed, that if the premises were used for making 
or vending ardent spirits, the said lots should be 
forfeited for the benefit of a seminary of learn- 
ing in said town of Laurel.” 


_MISCELLANEOUS ITEMS. 


Amymonta.— The pure uncarbonated aqua 
ammoniz, Professor Silliman says, when ap- 
plied to the stings of bees, musquitoes, serpents, 
&c., produces instant relief. Dr. Church, of 
Cooperstown, says :—‘* A young man in this 
place had accidentally overset a hive of bees, 
and before he could escape they had settled in 
great numbers on different parts of his body 
and limbs, and stung him very severely. It 
was about half an hour after the accident hap- 
pened, when he came to my office in great 
agony, and he had scarcely time to give an ac- 
count of it before he fainted. I immediately ap- 
plied the ammonia to the parts that had been 
stung, his legs, arms, and breast. He directly 
recovered from his faintness, and experienced no 
pain or other inconvenience afierwards.” The 
common spirits of hartshorn is, for this purpose, 
the most available preparation of ammonia. 


Istumvs oF Panama.—-The route from Chagres 
to Panama across the Isthmus, has recently been 
traversed by Mr. Jewett, a newly appointed 
Charge of the United States. The distance is 
sixty-five miles in all, and the journey of the 
most interesting description. From Gorgona 
to Panama the road is a mere bridle-path 
through the forest. Mr. Jewett, in a letter seen 
by the Editor of the Union, describes the forest 
as one continued and most magnificent green- 
house—more beautiful than any he had ever 
seen cultivated by the hand of man in the Uni- 
ted States. He regrets that he could not have 
been a week, instead of a day in making the 
passage. Many of the trees were bearing fruit, 
growing in the most luxuriant manner. The 
forest bordering on Chagres River is very beau- 
tiful, He never had travelled a distance of six- 
ty-five miles which afforded so much to in- 
terest and excite a stranger as the route from 
Chagres to Panama. Mr. Jeweit thinks it im- 
portant to assist in establishing a line of com- 
munication between the Pacific and the United 
States by this route, to facilitate inter-com- 
munication between the Pacific squadron and the 


part of the outskirts was at some distance fi 


“head of the Navy Department. 


| 


AGRICULTURAL. 
Premicums,—The Society of Agriculture and 


Horticulture, of West Chester nty, New 
York, held their last meeting at Yonkers on the 
11th inst. Among other proceedings, they agreed 
upon a list of premiums on all the productions 
of agriculture and horticulture, stock, &c., and 
will hold a “County Fair” at White Plains on 
the 8th of October. An important resolution 
also was adopted, that every “Farmers’ Club” 


as soon as formed in each town of the.county, 


make a register of all the farms for sale in the 
town, number of acres, &c. Also the cattle, 
swine, horses and hogs, fruit trees, grain for 
seed, &c., that those who wish to buy, and 
those who have articles for sale may know each 
other, and thus facilitate many of their other 
business transactions, while obtaining important 
information on agriculture and horticulture, at 
these interesting associations. 


Suckers or Frorr ‘T'rers.—Suckers, as 
stocks for propagating fruit trees, should be 
condemned among nurserymen. Many evils 
result from this, particularly when the trees 
from which these stocks are taken, are in a dis- 
eased condition. In some cases the trees thus 
raised may be healthy, but not generally. The 
healthiest and best trees do not throw up many 
suckers. Trees raised from suckers, generally 
produce suckers, form an excessive number of 
fruit buds, have a stinted growth, and are sub- 
ject to sudden death without any apparent cause. 

Western Reserve Mag. 


AUTHENTIC ACCOUNT OF THE USE OF GUANO 
In Perv.—The following memorandum, says 
the New York Albion, founded on personal in- 
quiry and observation in Peru, on the coast of 
which the best Guano is procured, was kindly 
made out for the. benefit of his agricultural 
brethren, by Commodore Jones, then lately re- 
turned from his command in the Pacific. 

The Commodore being himself a practical 
farmer in a region of the Old Dominion, which 
offers ample scope for the use of all extraneous 
helps, has, by the importation of this remark- 
able manure, and his instructions for the use of 
it, evinced a patriotic solicitude for the improve- 
ment of his native State :— 

‘‘ Guano, or Huano, (Peruvian Manure,) is 
the most powerful of all appliances yet disco- 
vered or in use, for promoting the growth of 
plants of all descriptions. In Peru and other 
parts of the west coast of South America, Hua- 
no is now used in its natural state, without ad- 
mixture or other preparation than that of reduc- 
ing to a fine powder, which is easily, done by 
rubbing between the hands, or if in large quan- 
tities, by the use of the shovel. ‘I'he powder is 
then applied dry to any growing crop, but is 
mostly used on Indian corn, melons, and the 
like, but never on potatoes. ‘The quantity for 
corn, &c., is a pinch taken by the thumb and 
two fingers, no more, and that placed on the 
surface immediately over the roots or near the 
stem of the plant—this is done when the corn 
is six inches high. | 

‘«« FHuano is also applied with the best effect, 
it is said, to all kinds of stone-fruit and grape- 
vines—to each bearing tree or grape-vine, from 
one to two handfulls may be applied when the 
trees are in blossom, or any time while in green 
fruit—the earth is first to be removed from the 
trunk of the tree until you come to the soft bark, 
then strew the Huano pretty thick about the 
root. In England, Huano has been extensively 
used for several years, and many experiments 
have been made with it, and some interesting 
results have been published in this country as 
well as England. ‘The directions given above 
are the result of my own observation and in- 
quiry in the countries where Huano has been 
more or less used for ages; one thing is to be 
observed in the use of Huano, that is, that it is 
certainly destructive to the germinative qualities 
of all seeds when brought tn contact with seed 
or grain inthe ground, In Peru, water is let 
on the land soon after the Huano is applied— 
with us it would be well to apply it just before 
rain. 

** An English agriculturist recommends a so- 
lution, made by pouring eight gallons of boiling 
water on one pound of Huano, to which, after 
standing twenty-four hours, add as much more 
water—with the solution water all culinary 
plants or flowers.” ‘Tos. Ap C, Jones. 


Burnine Sorts.—All soils in which there is 
too great a proportion of inert matter, and 
which are consequently diminished in weight 
from one-half to two-thirds by incineration, are 
benefited by “burning.” It is computed that 
by this process certain soils gain an increase of 
more than one hundred per cent. on their origi- 


nal vegetative powers, besides acquiring the ca- 


pacity of re-producing vegetable products with- 
out any essential falling off for a period of many 
years. We have probably but few lands in 
England that would be greatly advantaged by 
burning, although there are doubtless occasion- 
al tracts, of limited extent, on which it might 
be adopted with great advantage. Such are 
some of our deep bogs, and the low valleys 
which, having received the wash from the cir- 
cumjacent hills for an indefinite series of years, 
have finally become affluent in undecomposed 
vegetable organisms, in their present state, so as 
to be wholly unfit for profitable cultivation. In 
Europe large tracts are annually ameloriated in 
this manner ; and it is even asserted that some 


+ _of the most productive lands known in England, 
since, and a provision made in each bond or! 


Scotland and Wales, have been redeemed from 


| their original sterile condition of bogs and mead- 


ows, by paring and burning, without the appli- 
cation of any stimulants whatever, except those 
furnished by the ashes of the burnt soil. 


Bone Dust on Pasture Lanp.—There is 
perhaps, no county in England where the pas- 
ture lands (particularly the poorer soils,) have 
been so much improved during the last ten 
or twelve years as in Cheshire; and this prin- 
cipally by the application of what is termed 
bone dust. This extraordinary manure has a 
peculiar effect upon the poor lay land pasture ; 
for, on the application of boiled bone, a sudden 
change takes place in the appearance of the 
fields, and instead of the carnation-leaved or 
pink grass, which so much abounds on this kind 
of land, a luxuriant herbage presents itself, con- 
sisting of red and white clover, trefoil, and other 
grasses, of which the cattle are so fond that 
they- eat up almost every thing before them, 
even thistles and rushes are very much eaten off 
by the stock afier the pastures have been bone 
dusted.— Mr. Palin on Cheshire farming. 


Burnp Bripies.—‘Look and reflect; use 
your own intellect.” Yes, use your own think- 
ing powers, friends, they were given to you to use 
and not abuse. Plind bridles! truly named, 
surely——Art never invented a more fatal thing 
to the eyes of horses than when she devised this 


plan of depriving the horse of what nature in-| 


tended he should enjoy. But, says one, how 
are blinders injurious to the horse? Because 
they gather dirt and heat around the eyes. Dirt 
irritates the eye and heat produces inflammation. 
These bridles so trammel the eyes of the 
horse that he is compelled to be constantly 
straining them to see his way. ‘The over exer- 
tion of the nerve brings on disease. Eyes were 
not made in vain. Had they been needless, the 
Creator would not have located them in the 
head. ‘They were placed on the corner of the 
head that he might have the advantage of look- 
ing in different directions, Men, in the abund- 
ance of their wisdom, concluded the horse had 
too much sight, and they wished to curtail it ; 
hence the origin of blind bridles.—Think of this 
seriously, and you will abandon the use of so 
destructive an appendage. Remember that blind! 
bridles and diseased eyes are inseparably con- 
nected. Custom hoodwinks the senses of men, 
as much as blind bridles do the vision of 
horses, 


ELAWARE FEMALE INSTITUTE,—Newark, De- 
—The Academic year of this Institute is divi- 
ded into two sessions of five months each, which commence} 
on the first Wednesdays in May‘and November. The 
course of instruction em all the branches of a finished 
Female Education. ‘The expense for Boarding, Washing,| 
Fuel, &e. including Tuition in all the English branches, is 
$70 per session. This covers all expenses except for text 
books, and the additional branches, viz:—Worsted work, 
Wax Fruit and Flowers, Drawing, Instrumental Music, An- 
cient and Modern Languages. ‘Vocal Music is taught daily, 
without extra charge. All the pupils are required to board 
‘n the family of the Principal, in orjer that parental attention 
aay be given to their morals and manners. Newark is a 
omarkably healthy village, eas 
+hiaand Baltimore Railrvad. Further particulars and salis- 
-actory testimonials may be obtained by addressing 
sept 13—7id&eow 00t Rev. E. WILSON, Principal. 


EDAR HILL SEMINARY.—The Seventeenth semi- 

annual examination of this Institution for the educa- 

tion of young Ladies, will be held on ‘Thursday the 2d of 

October next. An invitation to visit the Seminary on that 

occasion is respectfully tendered to its friends and to others, 

who are desirous of making themselves acquainted with its 
claims to public regard. 

The Eighteenth semi-annual session will commence on 
the first Monday of November next. 

Terous.—Bvarding, including lights, fuel, and washing, 
with tuition in all the English and Classical Studies, per 
session of five months, $70. Music, Vocal and Instrumen- 
tal, $15. Drawing and Painting, $15. French Language, 
$10. Embroidery, $7.50. Use of Piano, $2. Stahonery 
charge, $1.50. 

N. B.—1. It is to be understood that $50 on account of the 
above is to be paid on admission, or within a month after, on 
which 6 per cent premium will be allowed—the same on 
any other amount. 2. When two or more pupils are enter- 
ed by the same parent, guardian, or responsible agent, 10 

r cent. will be abated from the above stated charges. 

. Books, Music, &c., furnished at the customary prices. 
4. Pupils’ names to be marked in full on articles of apparel. 
‘They are also to furnish their own spoons, towels, and basins. 

N. DODGE, A. M., Principal and Proprietor. 
Cedar Hill, near Mount Joy, Lancaster co. Pa. sept. 13—3i* 


S aa PUBLISHED by the Presbyterian Board of Pub- 
lication The Internal Evidences of the Holy Bib'e, or 
the Bible proved from its own pages to be a Divine Reve- 
lation, by Rev. J. J. Janeway, D.D. 1 vol. 12 mo, 287 pa- 
ges; price 62 cenis. For sale at the Book Sto-e corner 0 
George and 7th st. 
sept 18 JOSEPH P. ENGLES, Publishing Agent 


ILMINGTON CLASSICAL INSTITUTE, —Wil. 
mington Classical Institute is situated one mile from 
Wilmington, Delaware. The duties of this Institution will 
be resumed on Tuesday, August 19th. 
Pupils are prepared, thoroughly, either for the Counting} 
House, or any of the College Classes. It is the constant} 
aim of the Principal, to teach his pupils “to remember their 
Creator in the days of oe And for this pur 
they are required to attend Presbyterian church and Sab- 
bath Schuol, Bible-class, and recitation of the Shorter Cate- 
chism on the evening of each Sabbath, and to read the 
Bible every day. Number limited to twenty-five. 
Terms—which are moderate—made known, and testimo- 
nials, must satisfactory, extubited, on application to the Prin- 
cipal. Rev. S. M. GAYLEY. 
aug 16—10t 


RESBYTERIAN ALMANAC FOR 1846.--’he Pres 


byterian Board of Publication, are prepared to receive} 


orders for the Presbyterian Almanac for 1846, calculated by 
David Young, expressly for this edition, and adapted to 7 
state in the Union; containing, besides the Calendar, muc 
information interesting to Presbyterians. Price 6 cents, or 
$4,00 per 100. Apply to, 
JOSEPH P. ENGLES, Publishing Agent, 
Corner of Seventh & George street, Philadelphia, 
or M. ALLEN, 
july 19 Brick Church Chapel, New York. 


| EW CASTLE, DELAWARE, ACADEMY,—Jamrs 
H. Barrp, A. B., Principat.—The duties of this In- 
stitution were resumed on the first of September. ‘I'he Course 
of Instruction is thorough in all the branches of a liberal 


education, and young gentlemen who may desire to gradu-} 
ate at any of our Colleges or Universities, will be prepared| 


for whatever class they may prefer. For information in 
regard to terms, of board, tuition, &c., see the printed cir- 
cular or apply to the Principal either in person or by letter 

‘,EFERENCES.—Hon. James Booth, Hon. Kensey John 
Jr, Rev. J. B. Spotswood, of New Castle, Delaware. ’ 

C C. Cuyier, D. D., J. D. Craig, LL D., S. B. Wylie, 
D.D., of Philadelphia, 

H. V. D. Johns, D.D., Rev. R. W. Dunlap, T. T. Baird, 
Esq , of Baltimore. sept 6—4t 


7TORDHEIMER’S CRITICAL GRAMMAR—Now re- 
duced in price from $5 to $3.50, Nordheimer's Critica! 
Grammar of the Hebrew Language, 2 vols, 8vo $3 50.— 
From the first appearance of this work to the present time, 
critics and professors have expressed but one opinion of 
iis merils. itis acknow edged on all hands to be the stand. 
ard work, joining to the method of Gesenius and the ingenu 
ity of Ewald, a richness of illustration, and a depth of philo- 
sophical analysis that would be expected only from one 
deeply imbued with the love both of Jewish and Christian 
schools, One objection, however, has been made, and fre- 
quently made against the work, and that is with regard to 
its price. It has been urged that this circumstance is felt as 
an inconvenience by the mass of students, and impedes its 
usefulness. The publishers have therefore concluded, with 
the consent of the author's family, to reduce the price of the 
work to three dollars and a half, so as to bring it within the 
easy reach of all. ‘The proprietors hope that in thus acceding 
toan ofien expressed wish, they will be secured from Juss 
by an increased adoption of it in our literary and theological 
institutions. Published and for sale by 
WILEY & PUTNAM, 
sept 13—3t 161 Broadway, New York. 


{ FAVITT, TROW, & CO., Booksellers, 194 Broadway, 
4 New York, have constantly on hand a fine assortment 
of Books in the various departments of literature. The at- 
tention of Clergymen, Students, and others, is invited to our 
stock of TnkOLOoGICAL AND Re.icious Books, as to that de- 
partment of our business we pay great attention, 

Lately published, Edwards’s Works, new edition, in four 
vols. 8vo. with a general Index. Barnes's Notes on the 
Book of Job, two vols. 12mo. 3d edition, 

Edwards's Works.—* The vaiue of this edition is greatly 
increased by a ‘lab'e of Contents in each volume, and a 
copious General Index. 

“The writings of President Edwards need no recommen-| 
dations from me; but I have thought if proper to give this 
testimony to the high value of this edition, and to assure 
Ministers of the Gospel, Theological Students. and all! others. 
that they may have full confidence in the care and fidelity 
of those who have conducted the busimess of this important 
publication. and in the correctness with which they have 
accomplished their undertaking. LEONARD Woops. 

Theological Seminary, Andover, Dec. 15, 184?.” 

“1 cheerfully concur with Dr. Woods in the recommenda- 
tion he has given Mr. Leavitt's edition of Edwards; and only 
add, that in my humble judgment, it isa work not less im 
portant to intelligent laymen than to theological students, 

New York, March, 1843. GARDINER SeRinG.” 

THE ANABASIS OF XENOPHON, chiefly according to the 
text of Dindorf, with notes, and a large map, for the use of 
Schoo!s and Colleges; by John J. Owen, Principal of the 
Cornelius Institute, New York. ‘This book has been intro- 
duced into all our principal Colleges and Academies. 

Owen’s Homer's Opyssey.—The particular attention of 
all Professors and ‘l'eachers is inyited to this the first Ameri 
can edition of the Odyssey. 

Ropinson s Hann’s GREEK TESTAMENT.—“ There can 
scarcely bea doubt, that this edition of the New Testament. 
will, from its cheapness and excellence, soon occupy the 
whole of our market. On many accounts it is preferable to 
Knapp, and on all accounts far superior to our common _ edi- 
tions. It is truly work of *multum in parvo.’ ’’—Professor| 
Stuart, of Andover. 
Misce:.Lanro.s Booxs,—All the standard and popular 
Miscellaneous ashe of the day—History, Biography, Tra- 
vels, Poetry, Fiction, &c. 

Scuoo. Booxs.—By the hundred, dozen, or single copy 
Country Merchants, ‘Teachers, and others, will find it to 
their advantage to buy of us, as we have al~’ays on hand a 
large supply of the different School Books in use, English} 


and Classical. 
above, Leavitt, Trow & Co. keep a 


In addition to th 
good assortment of all the more valuable publications of the 
day ; such books as are wanted by Theological Students and 
Ministers of the Gospel. All the different kinds of Com- 
mentaries on the Bibie, Comprehensive, &c. Orders respect-| 
fully solicited. sept 6—1f 


LASSICAL. FRENCH, AND ENGLISH INSTI. 
J TUCK —The Classical, French, and English Institute 
South-east corner of Chestnut and Ninth streets, Philadel 
hia, is now vpen. Professor F. Drouin and G. W. Woul- 
ey, M. D., Principals. A prominent objectat this Institution| 
is to teach the French language, not only theoretically, but 
practically ; scholars being exercised in it as an amusement 
and recreation, at intervals, during their English and Clas- 
sical studies. 
<7 References and other particulars given at the Insti- 
tute. sept 6—3t 


CLASSICAL AND MATHEMATICAL SEMINA- 
RY, was opened by the subscriber on the 3d instant, 
atthe N. W. corfer of Market street and Penn Square, Phi- 
ladelphia. 
may bestow his entire time and attention, in carefully di- 
recting their moral, mental, and physical education, Fami- 
liar instruction will be given in the different branches of 
Natural Science, with the aid of suitable apparatus. 
‘’ermMs.—Tuition in the ordinary branches of English, por 
quarter, of eleven weeks, $14. In the Classical, Mathema- 
tucal, and higher branches of English, per quarter, $18. (in- 
cluding fuel, stationery, and the use of books ) 
The best teachers will be employed to give instruction in 
any of the modern languages at a very moderate extra charge. 
For further information the subscriber would -refer, by 
permission, to the following gentlemen: 
Wm Shippen, M.D. _ | Hon. John Sergeant. 
Rev. John Ludlow, D.D. Charles Chauncey, Fisq. 
Rev. Wm. M. Engies, D.D. B. W. Richards, Esq. 
Rev. Prof. Geo, k. Hare, D.D. | Matthew Newkirk, Esq. 
Rev. Wm Chester, D.D. Henry Mclivaine, Esq. 
WM. S. COOLEY, A.M. 


College of New J:rsey, Princeton, Aug. 1, 1845. 
The subscribers take pleasure in expressing their sense of 
Mr. Wil'iam S. Cooley's fitness to conduct successfully a 
Classical Seminary. His talents and attainments are such 
as to give him superior qualifications for the careful and 
thorough instruction of youth—and his long experience in 
teaching, as a tutor in this Institution, and in different 
schools, has given him advantages that are —— by few. 
We are satisfied that he will be a faithful and efficien: 
teacher. James CARNAHAN, President. 
Joun Mac ean, V. P., and Prof. of Greek. 
Avsert B Dop, Prof. of Mathematics. 
Joseru Henry, Prof. of Natural Philosophy. 
James W. ALEXANDER, Prof. of Belles Lettres. 
Joun Torrey, Prof. of Botany and Chemistry. 


Having learned that Mr. William S. Cooley is about to 
establish a School in Philadelphia, we take pleasure in sta- 
ting, that he has had charge of our children as their instruc- 
tor, and that he has given us entire satisfaction in the dis- 
charge of his duties. We consider Mr. segre | amply quali- 
fied by h:s talents, learning, experience, and gentlemanly 
manners, for the office of a teacher, and cheerfully recom-| 
mend him to the patronage of those who have sons to be 
educated. Rev. Josepn L. Suazrrer, D.D., Newton, N.J 

Rev. Joun, Haut, Trenton, N. J. 

Rev. Suerparp K. Burlington, NJ 
Rev. Joun Gotpsmitn, Newtown, L. I. 
Rev. Joun GARRETSON, 


of access by the Philadel-| S, H. Cone 


He wishes only a limited number, on whom he| . 


ENRY’S COMMENTARY, 6 vols. super | 8vo.— 
Published by Barrineton & Market) 
street, Philadelphia, and for sale by the principal Booksel- 
lers throughout the United States. The following are se 
lected from a great number of notices equally expressive o/ 
the sterling value of the work: 

“ [ know of no work of the kind, in any language, which 
combines more sound good sense with fervent and deer 
toned piety.” —Rev. Francis Wayland. 

“The mind of the author seems not only to have beet, 


with them.”—Rev. Dr. Alexander. 
“ The wise and good unite in saying, that it 's calculate¢| 
to render those v’ho read it wiser anJd better.”—Rev. Dr. 


« [tis always orthodox, generally judicious, and truly pi- 
ous and practical.”—Rev. Adam Clarke. 

“Henry is, perhaps, the only commentator so large that 
deserves tobe entirely and attentively read through.”—Dr 
Dodd ridge. may 26—45—ly 


ORRISTOWN FEMALE SEMINARY.—Thus Insti- 
tution, which will be opened on Wednesday, the 29th 
of October, is pleasantly located on the southern border of 
Norristown, upon an eminence commanding a delightful 
view of the town and surrounding country. orhe situation} 
is thought to be peculiarly eligible. In point of healthful-' 
ness, purity of moral atmosphere, intelligence of the com- 
munity, one. of scenery, and ease of access, it is prohably 
not surpassed by any Other location in the State. It may be 
approached from Philadelphia (sixteen miles distant) almost} 
every hour of the day, by the Norrisiown and the Reading 
Railrvads, 

The buildings are commodious and well adapted to the 
purposes of a school. ‘The course of instruction embraces| 
all the branches of a solid and polite education. ‘The atten- 
tion of the Principal, who has had several years’ experience, 
in conducting the education of young ladies, will be devoted 
exclusively to the Institution, He will be assisted by com- 
petent and faithful insiructresses. It is his purpose to make 
it in every respect a school of the first class. 

Teams —For Board, including washing, fuel, light, &c. 
and tuition in all the branches of a regular course, per ses- 
sion of five months, $65. Extra charges are made for lessons 
on Piano, $16. Use of instrument, $4. Drawing and Paint- 
ing, or French, $10. Wax or Zephyr Flowers or Embroid- 
ery, each, $5. ‘The sessivn bills to be paid $35 in advance, 
and the remainder before the pupil is removed. Each young 
lady will furnistPtowels for her own use. 

Cliealnes: containing particulars, can be obtained by ad- 
dressing the Principal, at Oxford, Chester county, Pennayl- 
vania, until the Ist of October, after that at Norristown, Pa, 

J. GRIER RALSTON, Principal. 

For the satisfaction of such as are unacquainted with the 
Principal, and may be disposed to patronise the Institution, 
the foilowing testimonials are respect{fully submitted : 

Rev. D. McConaughy, 
_ ton College Pennsylvania. 

“ Mr. J. Grier Ralston has, for several years, been a stu- 
dent in Washington College, Pa., and maintained an un- 
blemished and exemplary character, as a student, a gentle- 


imbued with excellent spiritual ideas, but to have teemed/ and 


D President of Washing-| 


man, and a Christian. His dignified and amiable demeanor; 
has merited and won the high estimation of the faculty, and 
of the community, with which he has had intercourse. Hav- 
ing been graduated, with special approbation, he now leaves| 
us, and is disposed to employ some time in teaching. His 
whole character and scholarship, together with some experi- 
ence as an instructor, authorise us to recommend him to the 
confidence of any, who may desire to employ a gentleman, 
competent and faithful to conduct the education of youth, 
in all academical studies. D. McConaueuy.” 

** Sept. 27, 1838,” 

From the Rev. C.G. McLean, D. D. 

“ As my esteemed friend, the Rev. J. Grier Ralston, is 
about to leave his old, to occupy another and I hope a more 
eligible location, it gives me great pleasure to state, what | 
know of him, as a gentleman, a scholar, and a teacher. In 
all these departments he has few if any his superiors, for his 
years and experience. What he knows himself, he has the 
rare faculty, that enables him to communicate clearly, suc 
cessfully, and acceptably to his pupils. His government is 
parentally kind, yet firm, his morals and manners pure and. 
classical, his religion evangelical and active. His wife is 
worthy of him in every respect. ‘his knowledge has been 
obtained, by being in his family, and with the esteemed} 

young ladies under his charge, mornimg, noon, and night, 
or nearly eighteen months. With best wishes for their 
success, | am their sincere friend, C. G. McLean” 

“Fort Plain, N. Y., July 11, 1845. 

From the Rev. John N. C. Grier, D. D. 

“From an intimate acquaintance with the Rev. J. Grier 

Ralston, with his Christian character and atiainments in 


cations both as a scholar and asa Christian, to conduct in all 
its departments an Institution for the substantial and polite 
education of young ladies. I have had opportunity to know 
thatin the Academy which he has lately conducted, in Ox 
ford, Chester county, Pennsylvania, his means and modes 
of instruction have been wisely chosen, and dilgently and 
pec prosecuted, and | feel confident in saying that 
parents and guardians may commit the education of young 
ladies to his management, fully assured, that all possible care 
and labour will be employed to secure to them such a finish- 
ed education and Christian character as will fit them for 
respectability and usefulness in future life. Mrs. Ralston is 
every way qualified to discharge all the responsible duties 
connected with her peculiar department in such an Institu- 
tion, being herself a graduate of the celebrated Steubenville! 
Female Seminary. J. N.C. Grigr.” 

“July 7, 1845.” 

From the Rev. R. P. DuBois, Pastor of New London Pres- 
bylerian church, 

‘* Having been well acquainted with Mr. Ralston whilst 
Principal of the Oxford Female Seminary, in Chester coun. 
ty, and enjoyed opportunities of observing the method of in- 
struction pursued by him, as also the moral and religious 
character of his school, I take great pleasure in recommend- 


ing him to the patronage of those within the more immediate} 


field in which he is aboutto labour. Rosr. P. DuBois.” 

“ July 18, 1845.” 

From the Rev. Robt. M. White, Brook county, Virginia. 

“My sisters having enjoyed the opportunities of your 
school for some three or tour years, I say with great plea- 
sure, that from their testimony and theirimprovement, your 
schocl and family are just such as Christians should desire 
for their sisters and daughters. Roget. M. Wuirte.” 

aug 10—12t 


RACTICAL CHRISTIANITY, in a series of Essays. 

by John Bowdler, Jr, Esq., first American, from the 

Edinburgh edition. “A Christian is the highest style of 
man.” 

From the Bosten Recorder.—* The issues of the press are 
few that will favourably compare with this, in richness of 
instruction, chasteness and elegance of composition, purity 
and sweeiness of devotional sentiment. It is among the 
most pr>cious gems that can adorn the Christian's library.” 

Also, Bush on the Seul. Owen on Spiritual Mindedness 
McLeod on True Godliness. Just published and for sale by 

PERKINS & PURVES, 
142 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 


sept 13 


CLASSICAL INSTITUTE.—The Di. 
rectors of the PerersspurG CLAssiIcAL INSTITUTE have 
the pleasure to announce to the public that the services of 
the Rev. E. D. Sanders will be continued. The entire sat- 
isfaction which he has given to the public and Directors, as 
well as h's accomp'ishments as a scholar and tact as a disci- 
linarian, his more than anticipated success in making the 
nstitute a Classical Semiuary of the first grade, and the lib- 
era! patronage of the community, in committing to his charge 
the education of more than an hundred youths during the last 
session, constitute a certain and satisfactory recommenda 
tion, for the public to avail themselves of the advantages 
of this Institution. 
The Faculty consist of six Instructors : viz. 
‘The Rev. E.D. Sanpers, to whom letters of inquiry may 
be addressed ; 
Mr N. Kean, who has taught for two years in the Insti- 
tute with great acceptance ; 
Mr. Jonn Lyon, a Graduate of Randolph Macon College. 
of the first rank ; ' 
Mr. Jonn M. KtrkPaTRICk, a distinguished Graduate of 
Washington College ; 
Mr. A. M. Dupuy, a Graduate of Princeton College, of a 
high grade of scholarship; 
ieaeleon ARNAUD PREOT, an experienced and able In- 
structor from France. 
The Rev. Mr. LEAVENWORTH, an eminent scientific Lec- 
turer, will give a full course of Lectures in Chemistry. 
Instruction will be given in the English branches, and. in 
the Latin, Greek, Hebrew, French, Spanish, and Italian 
Languages, and in the Mathematics, to any extent desired. 
Board and Tuition can be obtained for $85 a session. Pay. 
ments always made in advance, The Sessiors will be five 
months each, commencing the 15th of September and 23d 
of March. 
By order of the Board of Directors. 
BEN)J. JONEs, 
Gero. W. 
A. G. McIcwatne, 
Davip DunNLop, 
J. E. Lemoine. 
Peterssura, Va., July 25th, 1845. 
aug 23—5t 


XFORD FEMALE SEMINARY —This Institution is 
located in the south-western part of Chester county,| 
Pennsylvania; the buildings, which are very capacious and 
well adapted to the purpose for which they are employed, 
are situated in the borough of Oxford—than which there are 
few towns more healthy, or which havea better mural influ- 
ence, while the surrounding neighbourhood is pieasant and 
improving rapidly. 

‘The Seminary was incorporated hy the Legislature of our 
State in 1838, and has been in successful operation since 
that time under the direction of Mr. Thomas D. Bell, and 
subsequently of the Rev. S. Grier Raiston. The Trustees 
have now the pleasure of announcing to the public that they 
are about to place its management in the hands of the Rev. 
John M. Dickey and the Rev. Samuel Dickey; as these gen- 
tlemen are bo.h extensively known and highly esteemed in 
their character of ministers of the gospel, they consider it 
unnecessary tosay much concerning them, further than to 
state, that they have received the advantages of a liberal} 
education, and that they consider them eminently qualified) 
to conduct the education of the young ladies who may be 
placed under their care. 

The Institution having been established not for the pur 
pose of making money ether to the stockholders or the prin- 
cipals, but to afford a thorough education, the terms have 
been made so very low, as to place the advantages of the 
Institution within the reach of almost all who might wish 
them. ; 

Terms.—For the winter session, including tuition, board, 
washing, fuel, light, &c., $55. S-mmer session, $50. Extra 
charges are made, for instruction in mus.c. with use of in- 
strument, $1250. Ancient and Modern languages, $10. 
Painting and embroidery, each, $5. | 

There are two sessions in the year, commencing on the 
first Wednesday of May and November, allowing a month 
vacation in the spring and fall. 

The principals will be assisted by E. V. Dickey. M D., 
who will deliver lectures on Chemistry and Natural Phi- 
lusophy, accompa™ied with experiments, by Mr. Wires, of 
New Lmdon Academy, a gentleman educated in Germany;| 
anil who will have charge of the classes in the French and 
German larguages. They will also have associated with 
them the best teachers of music and other ornamental) 
branches. 

The Trustees can state with confidence that no pains will 
be spared by the Principals and their assistants to make 
the education of their pupils thorough, and their studies at- 
tractive, while at the same time their moral culture will be 
particularly attended to, 

Conveyances can be had at all times at Parkesburg on the 
Columbia Railroad. and Newark on the Baltimore and lg 
ladelphia railroad, for pupils coming by those routes; or 1!) 
the Principals are notified in time, a carriege will be sent tu 
either of those places free of charge . 

Reference may be had to any of the Presbyterian clergy- 
men of the citie# of Philadelphia or Baltimore; or further 
information that may be desired ean be obtained by address 
ing the Principais. On behalf of the Board of Trustees, 


do, do. 
Any communication left at the American unas 
Schvol Union, corner of Sixth and Chestnut street, Philade | 
phia, will be attended to. sept 


science it gives me pleasure to bear testimony to his qualifi-| 


ARTHUR ANDREWS, 
aug 30—2m JOHN WIHITESIDE. 


ULIUS A. FAY'S BOARDING SCHOOL FOR BOYS. ~_ 


This School was opened on Monday, May 5th, at 
the beautiful country seat known by the name of “ Tax 
Cuateau,” about half a mite west of Elizabethtown, New 
Jersey. ‘The location has been selected after many and 
careful inquiries and much observation, and, fur the ob- 
ject in view, cannot be surpassed. It is central, and acces- 
siblé from all points, being on the great thoroughfare be- 
tween Philadelphia and New York. tweive miles from the 
latter city, and ina town remarkable for its heajthfulness 
rural scenery, and long famed for the moral, religious, 
and literary character of its inhabitqnts. It is the intention 
of Mr. Fay to make this school one of commanding excel- 
lence. For this purpose every thing will be arranged with 
the design of advancing the physical, moral, and intellectual 
improvement of his pupils ; and at the same time, also, their 
comfort and happiness will ciaim his particular attention. 

Having engaged in the profession of teaching as the one 
most congenial to his taste, and having pursted it steadily 
for the last twelve years, he hopes to give entire sa’wiaction 
to all parents who may place their sons under his care. 

Tuition, (including French,) board, washing, bedding, and 
fue!, per annum, $250. 

Being unknown to a large portion of those upon whom he 
will depend for support, Mr. Fay deems it but just to him- 
self, and respectful to them, to submit the following testi- 


monials : 
From the late Dr. GrirFin, who resigned the Presidency 
Williams College = 1836. v 

“Julius A. Fay, who graduated at Williams College in 
1833, is a young gentleman of superior talenta and scho'ar- 
ship. He sustains an excellent moral character, and is re- 

ed asa man of prety. He has been engaged in teach- 
ing with decided credit to himself, and I can recommend 
him to parents who may have sons to piace under his charge, 
D. Gairrin, 
iden iams ” 
rom ev. Dr, Yromans, lale President o yette 

“Mr. Julius ‘ay, who is about +o n i 
school for boys in Eliasbethtown, N.J, 
superior qualifications for such a station. His talents, edu- 
cation, and experience in teaching, have secured for him 
the highest esteem of all who know him. after leay- 
ing college he acquired a high reputation as Principal of a 
flourishing academy in Stockbridge, Massachusetts, where 
he remained two end a half years. He afterwards sought 
the milder climate of New Jersey, and after having spent 
one year at the head of the thriving academy in Freehold, 
he removed to Baltimore, and opened a classical schoo! for 
boys, which has for nearly eight years received its liberal 
p:tronage from the most respectable families, and given the 
satisfaction. 

“ He now goes to one of the most attractive spots ji 
with unabated love for his favourite 
a high and merited reputation, and with a ‘ompanion who 
is peculiarly fitted to make their house a delightiul home for 
those committed to their care. His establishment, there- 
fore,can be confidently recommended to those who wish 
to place their sons under an agreeable and effectnal system 
of instruction and discipline. J. W. YEOmMANs. 

** Philadelphia, February 25, 1845." 

From the Rev. Dr. Wrart, Rector of St. Paul's Church, 
Baltimore. 

‘* My Dear Sir—I must acknowledge that the information 

of your design to remove to New Jersey, created some con- 


flict in my mind, for although | cannot but rejoice inthe © 


extended means of success, and field of usefulness, of one 
who has hitherto so happily and honourably discharged his 
duty, neither can I refrain from lamenting that Baltimore ia 
about to lose the benefit of your admirable institution. ‘lhe 
arrangements fur the education of my own children were 
not such as to allow me much personal observation of your 
schol. but your care of others, in whom I was interested, 
ani some attendance at your examinations, but abo-e all, 
decided public opinion, sustained through a number of years 
in its favour, assure me that your Academy will prove a 
most valuable accession to the city near which you are 
about to remove. Iam, with great respect, your obedient 
servant, W. E. Wyatt. 

“ Baltimore, Feb. 1845.” 

From the Hon. Grorex Hutu, of Massachusetts. 

“ Dear Sir—Your favour of the Ist inst. was duly receiv- 
ed, by which I learn your intention of commencing a toard- 
ing School. The very gratifying improvement of my son 
and other pupils while under your care in Berkshire, justi- 
fies my ardent wish for your success in the undertaking, and 
if a formal recommendation is necessary, it will gratify me 
to give it. This letter may perhaps answer the same pur- 

. Yours, truly, Groree HULL. 

‘*Sandisfield, Mass., Nov. 10th, 1844 ”’ 

From the Hon. Josern F. Ranpoipn, of New Jersey. 

“ Dear Sir—I am happy to learn that you a:e about re 
moving your School to b.lizabethtown, in this state. New 
Jersey 1s in wantof good teachers and as | know from the 
improvement made by my son whilst under your care, that 
there are lew, if any, better than yourself, I have no doubt 
but your settlement at Elizabethtown will prove alike bene- 
ficial to yourself and the community. Yours, 

 “Joseru F. RANDOLPH, 

“ New Brunswick, Jan. 23d, 1845.” 

From Dr. J, H. McCu ton, of Baltimore. 

“Mr. J. A. Fay has been for six years past engaged in the 
education of my son in Greek, Latin, and the plainer branch- 
es of Mathematical science. 1 have every reason to be sa- 
tisfied with the capacity as well as the mode of teaching 
adupted by Mr. Fay, which suitably combines the directin 
and instructing powers of the teacher with the agencies uv 
the pupil, excited to make efforts for his own immediate 
improvement. 

*« Mr. Fay’s discipline is sufficiently strict, though concili- 
atory,and | know of none to whom, both aaa teacher and 
gentleman, I would sooner entrust my own child or recom- 
mend to my friends. J. McCutzoa, 

“ Baltimore, Feb. 7, 1845.” 

__ From the Hon. David Stewart, of Baltimore. 

“« My Dear Sir—On the eve of your departure from thie 
city, | esteem it no less your right than my duty that I 
should afford a candid and cordial testimony uf my appro- 
bation fur your services in your honourable profession as a 
teacher of rr Iam not performing a mere ceremony in 
declaring that your personal fitness fur your employment, 
and your system of education, entitle you in an eminent de- 
gree to public eecop 7 I speak the language of a father 
who has been happy to realize, in the intellectual advance- 
ment of his sons, the excellence of their tutor; and I can 
confidently recommend you to all parents who desire to 
place under the most efficient supervision the morals and 
the minds of their children. I am, my dear sir, with true 
respect, your friend and servant, Davip Stewart. 

* Baltimore, Feb. 8, 1845.”’ 

Circulars, containing further information and testimonials, 
can be obtained by calling on Mr. Fay, or addressing him 
through the post-office. 

Rererences.—Rev. Dr. Murray, Elizabethtown, N.. J. 
Rev. Dr. Phillips, Rev. Dr. Knox, Rev. Dr. Baird, Hon. J; 
Philips Phenix, New York ; Rev. Willis Lord, Hon. E. J. 
Morris, Philadelphia; Rev. Dr. Breckinridge, Rev. 8S. P. 
Hill, Rev. J.G. Hamner, Rev. Edwin Dorsey, M. D., Hon. 

P. Kennedy, C. C. Jamison, Esq., Messrs) Armstrong & 
Berry, Baltimore; Rev. Septimus ‘I'uston, Washington ; Rev. 
J. N. Danforth, Alexandria; Rt.. Rev. Dr. Johns, Hon. W. 
C. Rives, Virginia. ' may 24 


HE RICHMOND INSTITUTE.—A School for Young 

Ladies, w‘!! be opened in Richmond, Virginia, on the 

Ist of October, 1845, under the superintendence of Mis. 
-Gen’!. Carrington. 

‘The central and healthy situation of the city of Richmond, 
its great and growing importance in wealth and population, 
the refinement and hospitality of its polished society, with 
its easy approach from every section of the country, recom- 
mend it as a favourable place for a schoul of the ‘Peet class. 
Mrs. Carrington’s design is, to engraft as far as she can, on 
Christian principles and solid learning all those accomplish- 
ments which embellish society and add to its happiness. 
Mrs. Carrington has engaged experienced teachers tor the 
several depariments of her school. reserving to herself the 
vigilant superintendence of the whole, and the maternal 
care and management of the young ladies. 

Mrs Carrington is in faith a Presbyterian,and though 
warmly attached to the doctrines, worship, and discipline of 
the church, she is no bigot, and has no wish to use any infla- 
ence over her pupils for the purpose of proselyting, but will 
earnestly endeavour to inculcate those cardinal doctrines. in 
which all Christians agree. 

Mrs Carrington might refer to many persons of influence 
throughout the union—who have long known her—but she 
deems such a course of questionable propriety. To do so 
without permission might be deemed impertinent. To ask 
that permission might compel a concession reluctantly ac- 
corded—all that she can do, is to prefer a general request to 
those who know her well enough to feel an interest in her 
success, to lay her claims fairly before their acquaintances. 
To ask more would be at once inconsistent with her wishes 


and principles. 
Terms, §c. per Session of ‘Ten Months, 
Tuition in Latin, ‘ é 20 
French and other modern languages,each 20 
Lower English branches, . 30 


Music, three lessons per week, . a ° 4 60 

Painting, Professors’ prices. 7 

Applications for adinission or information may be made 
to Mrs. Carrington, at her present residence near Fincastle, 
Virginia, until the 20th September ; after that time her ad- 
dress will be Richmond, Virginia. 

> All shopping and other extra expenses regulated by 
Mrs. Carrington—with reference to the wishes cf parents. 

sept 6—1m 


TEAS, &c.—Just received, 2 general assortment 
of tresh new crop Green and Black ‘Tea, some of which 
are of extra fine quality. Young Iiyson and Black Tea. 
Thirty-three chests of highly tlavoured Souchong Black 
Tea, at retail at 50 cents. ‘This is much the best Tea ever 
sold by the subseriber at the same price. Fifty half chesis 
of good quality Souchong, for common family use, at 37} cis 
by the box. Also, best quality rose flavoured Tea. Also, 
on hand one thousand of the best Jersey and Cincirnati 
sugar cured Hams, for family use, with the usual assort- 
ment of the best gouds kept in family Grocery Stores, wines 
and liquors excepted, Goods carefully packed for the 
country. SIMON COLTON, 

N. E. corner of Chestnut and Tenthstreets, Philadelphia. 

N.B —Having bought the Teas chiefly at the public sales 
in New York, I can sell them as low as can be had at any 
wholesale or retail store in the city. S. C. 

may 10—tf 


W. COLTON, Wholesale and Retail Dealer in Teas 
e« and Family Groceries, No. 91 South Eighth street, be- 
low Walnut, and South-west corner of Arch and ‘Tenth sts, 
Philadelphia. Constantly on hand the finest quality of 
Green and Black Teas of the latest importations, by t 
chest, half chest, or smal! quantity, at the lowest cash prices, 
Just received, a. supply of old Government Java, genuine 
Mocha, and Sumatra Coflee, for sale low by the a 
tail. apri 


THE PRESBYTERIAN 


IS PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY AT 


No. 93 Centre, corner of Reade street, New York 
and No. 87 South Seventh street, Philadelphia. 


BY WILLIAM 8S. MARTIEN, 
TERMS.—Three Dollars per annum, payable in six 
months, or Two Dollars and Fifty Cents if paid in advance. 
A liberal discount to agents who may become responsible. 
No subscription received for a |: ss term than one year.— 
All subscribers who do not give oxpress notice to the con- 
trary. will be considered as wishing to continue their sub- 
scription, and their ‘paper will be sent to them accordingly. 
No paper discontia until all arrearages are paid, except 
at the discretion of the Proprietor. 
of Advertising —For 15 lines, first iv sertion, 7% 
cents; each repetition of do. 50 cenis. For 8 lines or | 
first insertion, 50 cents; each repetition of de. 38 
Payments for advertisements to be made ip advance. ~ 
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